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GOP After Tehran 
An Editorial 
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Wallace Says: Pass 
Green-Lucas Bill 


Soldier Vote 


By Adam Lapin 


* (Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 13. 

old Pauline Jacobs, has a personal interest in the soldier 
vote bill. And that’s putting it mildly. 

Her husband: has been in the Army for three years 

and is now on maneuvers in Tennessee. She has three 


‘poison gases that can be used at 


Texas Soldiers 
Want to Vote 4 


By David C: Carpenter 

(Special to the Daily Worker) 
AUSTIN, Texas, Dec. 13—Tex- 
as soldiers want the right to 
vote in next year’s Presidential 
elections. That became clear in 
a report just released by Texas 
Secretary of State Sidney Lath- 
am that more than 3,000 Texans 
in the armed forces had applied 
for absentee ballots during 1943, 
despite the fact that there were 
no elections in Texas this year. 


The only solution for all these 
members of the armed service 
is the passage of a Federal bill 
invalidating the state laws and 
working out a mechanism for 
balloting by the armed services. 


Used Gas in China, 
Tokio Captives Say 


CHUNGKING, Dec. 13 (UP).— 
Japanese ‘prisoners admitted today 
that their forces frequently have 

d tear and sneeze gasses in the 

hting in Central China and that 
the Japanese army is equipped with 


the discretion of field officers. 
Questioned by Chinese intelli- 
gence officers in the presence of Al- 
lied officers and correspondents, the 
prisoners said Japanese units in 
Central China were equipped with 
deadly blister and suffocating gas 
shells. But they denied that they 
had ever witnessed the use of these 


» Bo Mrs. Jacobs decided to do 


—Slim, dark-haired, 26-year- 


brothers in the Army, all overseas. 
And she has a fourth brother who 
is a civilian worker at Pearl Harbor. 
In addition, Mrs. Jacobs has her 
three brothers-in-law in the serv- 
ices. 


something about seeing to it that 
the men folk in her family enjoy 
their democratic right while they 
are in the Army. 

And she came to Washington 
from her home in Pittsburgh as one 
of the delegation of 70 sweethearts 
and wives of servicemen from six 
states urging passage of the Lucas- 
Green soldier bill organized by the 
American Youth for Democracy. 

AT GUADALCANAL 

Pauline Anoni of Pittsburgh, is 

22. Short, round-faced and red- 


Wallace Backs 
Green-Lucas Bill 


: placed his support 
' Behind the Green-Lucas Federal 

Soldiers’ Vote bill today, assert- 
ing that, as u matter of simple 
justice, every soldier, sailor and 
marine should Rape an oppor- 
tunity to vote in 1944, 

“I hope the Senate and House 
will make it certain that ballots 
are in the hands of these young 
men who are fighting for our 
country,” he said. “They are 
entitled ‘to help choose those 
who will be our public servants 
after the war is won. 


cheeked, she looks even younger. 
Her boy friend is Cpl. David Grant 
who fought at Guadalcanal. And 
she wants him to have the right to 
vote. 

Heading the delegation was 
blonde 26-year-old Naomi Ellison, 
co-chairman of AYD together with 
Robert Thompson, who was one of 
the great heroes of the war in the 
South Pacific. Mrs. Ellison’s hus- 
band is Private Victor Ellison, now 
at Camp Lee, Virginia. 

These girls really meant it when 


of Congressmen who for narrow 
partisan reasons have refused to 
do their simple duty—to provide 
10,000,000 servicemen the oppor- 
tunity to cast ballots and for these 


venting their most excellent accom- 


: that Negro firemen were “the ac- 


gases, 


. (Continued on Page 4) 


‘Our Men Cannot 
Speak for Themselves’ 


The wives, sweethearts and sis- 
ters of servicemen yesterday let it 
be known that they would fight to 
the end to get the vote for the men 
defending their democratic way of 
life. A delegation organized by the 
American Youth for 
told C 

We > aves and sweethearts of 


servicemen. 

We passionately believe our own 
thoughts express the sentiment of 
all wives, mothers, and sweethearts 


ot America’s men in uniform. Our 


men cannot speak for themselves, 
We here to speak for them and 
for Ourselves. 

Our hearts burn with indignation 


Democracy | 


very lives. The denial of these ele- 
mentary rights menaces the very 
principles upon ‘which our nation 
is founded at the very moment a 


: 
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| expected. 


By Beth McHenry 


had gone through the door that 
him from the fight in 
—the struggle against fascism. 

There can’t be anything this 


nocent, 


Morris U. Schappes went to prison yes- 
terday. He surrendered in General Sessions 
court at 10 A. M. and five minutes later he 


which he was so active 


decent man go to jail because he 
fought a good fight in a great cause. Watch- 
ing the humiliating court procedure, the rude 
handling, the abruptness with which a dig- 
nified and honest human being is stripped 
of his citizenship, taken for punishment of 
no crime but a great virtue, anger and shame 
sweep over you and you only hope that the 


soldiers at the front don’t hear about Mor- 
ris Schappes—a man who's gone to jail for 


fighting fascism. 


separated 


No, Governor Dewey didn’t come across 
with a pardon. It seemed inevitable that he 
must.. Even ten minutes before court opened, 
in the corridor, people were wondering if 
perhaps the governor would display enough 
interest in democracy and justice to write a 
last minute pardon for Schappes. He didn't, 
and Schappes went through the door—a 
mild looking man with a good face and a 
courageous manner, a soldier in the same 
battle as the boys up front, a guy who'll hate 
this prison term because it keeps him from 
doing his part in the war. 

But as Schappes himself told reporters 


Schappes, Anti-Fascist, Goes to Jail 


yesterday, personal bitterness is secondary 
and unimportant, the big injustice that's 
been done in this case is to the people them- 
selves and the war 
Schappes case, the imprisonment of a man 
because he hated and fought Hitler 10 years 
ago, is a betrayal of our cause, an injury 
to the boys whose lives are at the service of 
their country. It’s a victory for the fascists 
here at home. Frederic Coudert is probably 
pleased and over in Vichy France a couple 


of Nazis 
laugh. 


“I am the victim of fascist forces in the 
A 
ted to operate,” Morris 


they're fighting. A 


are undoubtedly having a good 


Schappes told the 
(Continued on Page 4) | 


FEPC to Fight 
Railroad Defy 


By Eva Lapin 
(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 13.— 
The Fair Employment Practices 


Committee today accepted the chal- 
lenge of the 16 Southern railroads 
who arrogantly refused to obey its 
no-discrimination order. 

The question of barring qualified 
Negro railroad workers from skilled 
jobs is a “war problem of the. first 


needs are at stake we can and shall 
try.” 0 e 

The railroad defiance of FEPC 
is a direct slap at President Roose- 
velt’s insistence that all govern- 
ment contractors abide by his no- 


discrimination decree, Executive 


Order 9346. 
FEPC ANSWERS RAILS 


Answering the railroad tycoons’ 
assertion that “the manpower situ- 
ation on these railroads is not pre- 


plishment in this regard,“ the 
FEPC chairman declared: 

“The FEPC believes that the 
granting of over-due rights to Ne- 
gro railroad men, far from being 
a cause for disorder could be so 
managed as to improve service and 
to raise the morale of tens of thou- 
sands of Negro Americang who 
have their own stake in winning 
this war quickly.” 

Ross pointed to a shortage of 850 
rail firemen while trained Negrc 
firemen go unemployed. He added 


(Continued on Page ) 


Mercury Going 
Down-Down-Down 


The mercury was shooting down- 
ward last night faster than a Nazi 
plane blasted to earth by an Amer- 
ican Liberator. 

Icy temperatures held throughout 
the East, New England and Middle 
Atlantic States. At least a dozen 
deaths were reported. 

A bone-chilling afternoon yester- 
day promised fulfillment of a 
Weather Bureau prediction that an 

all-time cold record of five degrees 
above zero would be registered for 
Dec. 13. Snow flurries were also 


The sharp cold was accompanied 
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More Towns Taken 


In Dnieper Bend 


LONDON, Dec. 13 (UP).—The Red Army today again 
improved its position in the Malin sector, 58 miles northwest 
of Kiev, where a month-long German counter offensive had 
been stemmed by Gen. Nikolai F. Vatutin’s Ist Ukraine 
Army, Moscow announced tonight. 


Oil Firms Voted 


same House of Representatives 


which recently voted down the Ad- 
ministration’s food subsidy program 
today approved by an overwhelm- 
ing margin a $1,000,000,000 subsidy 
for the nation’s. big oil companies. 
The subsidy will be paid by the 
nation’s consumers. 

By a 171 -to 92 voice vote the 
House approved the Disney bill 


75 cents a barrel. It rejected by a 
margin of 206 to 128 in a roll call 
vote a motion to recommit the 
measure. | 


The Disney bill will increase the 
cost of fuel to the average family 
using oil heat a minimum of $11.93 
a year, and possibly as much as 
$25.27 a year. The increased gas 
bill for motorists will range from 
$2.97 to $6.28 a year. 

For farmers, the increase will 
range from $4.96 a year to $10.48 
and for truckers from $10.06 for 
each truck to a possible high of 
$21.26 a year. 

The excuse for the price hike was 
that small independents need high- 
er prices-to develop new wells, but 
instead of meeting it by giving these 
companies a subsidy, the House 
voted an increase for all oil com- 
panies. 


The House rejected a proposal 
contained in the original Disney bill 
to take control of oil prices away 
from OPA, and a proposal to take 
control and give it to Petroleum 
Administrator Harold Ickes, and a 
similar proposal regarding coal was 
ruled out of order, but this made 
little difference since the OPA will 
be powerless to interfere with a 
minimum increase of 35 cents a 


(Continued on Page 4) 


raising’ the price of oil from 35 to 


South o: Kiev, the Soviets drove 


abcad west of Kremenchug toward 


the Dnieper stronghold of Cher- 


WIN SEVERAL TOWNS 


The bulletin reported that in the 
drive on Kirovograd “our troops 
waged offensive battles, during the 
course of which they captured a 
number of inhabited points.” The 
newly-won points were not identi- 
fied. Last reports placed the Soviets 
11 miles north of Kirovograd and 
20 miles southeast of it. 

The Moscow bulletin reported 
that west of Kremenchug, which 
is 65 miles down the Dnieper from 
Cherkassy, Soviet troops captured 
five towns. Front reports have said 
Cherkassy has been encircled for 
eight days. 

The Soviet war bulletin reported 
that in Sunday’s fighting on all 
fronts Soviet troops destroyed or 
disabled 35 German tanks and shot 
down 24 planes. 

Moscow dispatches meanwhile 
reported that a full-fledged Soviet 
winter off-nsive may start any day 
and that “surprises may be ex- 
pected” when the Red Army throws 
the full weight of its trained win- 
ter reserves against the reeling 
German Eastern Front armies. 

A dispatch from Henry Shapiro, 
United Press correspondent in 
Moscow, said there was reason to 
believe that the relative lull pre- 
vailing for weeks on many sectors 


— — 


was not likely to last much longer. 


kassy and further tightened a pinc- tied 
ers movement against the industrial 


\sterdam’s Schipol airdrome while 


Three Important Events 


For Your Calendar 
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U. S. Bombers Hit 
Germany Again 


, Dec. ec. 13 (UP) —Heavy 
eee ig Her Ee Poss 
tacked northwest Germany today 
for the second time in 48 hours 
end met only minor fighter oppo- 
sition, indicating that the Luft- 
waffe still was reeling from Satur- 
day’s licking when it lost 138 
planes. 

Today's target was not identi- 
but favorite 


bombers, drawing Nazi fighters 
from the main assault, joined in 
with the daylight attack on Am- 


RAF Mosquito bombers struck 
western Germany Sunday night 
for the third straight night. One 
Mosquito was lost. 

The Marauder daylight raiders 
were escorted by RAF and other 
Allied Spitfire fighter planes while 
the big American bombers had their 
usual Lightning and Thunderbolt 
covers. 


5 it} 1 Sei 
Adriatic Heights 

ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, Al- 
giers, Dec. 13 (UP).—The British 
Eighth Army has seized heights 
overlooking the Adriatic Coast port 
of Ortona despite. fierce resistance 
from three Nazi divisions concen- 
trated on a 15-mile front while 
American guns in Western Italy 
have smashed a huge .counter- 
attack in the making, it was an- 
nounced today. 

A total of 6,000 German prison- 
ers have been taken in the three 
months and nine days of the Al- 
lies’ painstaking push up the boot 
of Italy since the invasion on Sept. 
3, it was announced. 

With Canadian troops along the 
coast spearheading the assault, 
Gen. Sir B. L. Montgomery's forces 
advanced all across the narrow 
Adriatic Front and made untenable 
by shell-fire the Germans’ last lat- 
eral road below 
defenses in the Pescara Valley. 


Soviets Name Nazis 
Guilty of Murder 


MOSCOW, Dec. Nec. 13 (UP). — The 
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20-Yr. Pact Provides 
For Mutual Assistance 


tween them is Zdenek Fierlinger, 
Soviet Union. 


President Mikhail Kalinin of the Soviet Union, left, greets Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes of Czechoslovakia, right, when the lattér visited 
Moscow to sign the long-expected Soviet-Czech mutual aid pact. Be- 


Czechoslovak ambassader to the 


day. 


definition. 
Treaty articles are: 


ment. 


(Continued 
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Viachesla 
to the USSR, Zdenek Fierlinger, 


LONDON, Dec. 13 (UP).—The Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia, in their new 20-year treaty of friendship, 
mutual assistance and post-war collaboration, have agreed 
on joint action against any future German aggression 
aimed toward the east and have implicitly invited Poland 
to join them, ee ee ee 


r 


The Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia pledged mutual 
aid in defeating Germany and all her satellites in Europe, 
agreed not to negotiate peace with a Hitlerite government, 
and agreed to make no separate peace. 

They agree not to interfere in each others' internal 
affairs; they promise economic collaboration and assis- 
tance after the war on the largest possible scale; and they 
agree to enter no alliance or coalition directed against 
either of them—a special guarantee for the USSR against 
Czechoslovak participation in any federation which might 
be turned against the Soviet Union, 


A protocol to the six-article treaty provides that any 
third power bordering on the. USSR or Czechoslovakia 
which has been an object of German aggression in this 
war, may join the treaty “thus making it a tri-partite 
agreement.” Poland is the only nation which fits this 


1. The Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia unite in a 
policy of permanent friendship and friendly post-war 
collaboration as well as mutual assistance of all kinds in 
the present war against Germany and all countries bound 
with her in acts of aggression in Europe. 

2. The contracting powers will enter no negotia- 
tions of any sort with the Hitlerite“ government or any 
other German government “which does not explicitly re- 
nounce all aggressive intentions,’ 
clude a peace treaty with Germany or any power bound 
with her in European aggression except by mutual agree- 


3. If USSR or Czechoslovakia is “drawn after the 


on Page 2) 


their next fixed’ 


FDR Visits Sicily, 
Decorates Gen. Clerk 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13 (UP).— 
President Roosevelt has visited 
Sicily, reviewed veterans of the 
Sicilian campaign and personally 
pinned the Distinguished Service 
Cross on Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark 
and five other officers of the U. 8. 
Fifth Army ranging down to first 
lieutenants, for heroism in Italy. 

General Clark, commander of the 
Fifth Army, was d foc 
“extraordinary heroigin’: “When his 
men repelled a German counter- 
attack on the Salerno bridgehead 
The citation revealed that General 
Clark “spread an infectious spirit 
of determination and courage” 
among his men by going to the 
front line “in utter disregard of 
personal safety.” 

The Sicily trip last week app:- 
frently took the President within 
about 225 miles of the actual front 
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Mr. Roosevelt's travels on his way 
back from Tehran and Cairo were 
contained in a dispatch released 
by the White House. 

Among those who were at the 
airfield at Castel Vetrano when the 
President's plane arrived was LI. 
Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., eom- 
mander of the Seventh Army, who 


has been the center of a contro- 
versy created by the revelation that 


he slapped a shell-shocked soldier 
in a Sicilian hospital. 

The dispatch did not refer to the 
Patton slapping incident, but it 
Said General Patton greeted the 
President and, after the cere- 
monies, rode with General Eisen- 
hower and General Clark in the 


President's jeep to an officers’ club. % 


It confirmed that General Patton 
still is in command of the Seventh 


Army, which has not been 
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What About Tokie’s 


Use ot Poison Gas? 


By a Veteran Commander 


5 HERE seems little room for doubt that the Japanese 
have resorted to the use of poison gas in the fifth 
battle of Changteh. Because Germany has been warned 
many times that if she used poison gas the Allies would 
immediately retaliate in kind, it would seem fair and 
. logical to apply the same warning and 
: | retaliation as well against the Japanese. 
On the So far this has not been done and many 
War Fronts 
3 


S . 
— 


people wonder why. As far as the fronts 
in China are concerned the use of gas 
against the Japanese might endanger 
Chinese lives more than it would en- 
danger Japanese because enemy troops are ensconced 
among the Chinese population. On the other hand the 
Japanese islands themselves where retaliation by gas 
would be most effective are not within our reach as yet. 
However, it would seem that if an inter-Allied fact find- 
ing commission did establish the fact that the Japanese 
used poison gas against the Chinese, retaliation could 
be carried out against some of the Japanese island out- 
posts in the Pacific. In any case it would seem that the 
Chinese complaint warrants serious attention. After all, 
all God's chillun have lungs. 

Japanese use of poison gas, as we pointed out last 
week, plainly shows that their campaign in the rice- 
bowl” is not going well. As a matter of fact, it is going 
quite badly and they may have nothing to show for it 
except the destruction or looting of rice-stores. 

Our attack in the Pacific is being pressed with great 
energy and new amphibious operations in the Marshalls 
and on New Britain cannot be far off. The usual pattern 
of operations being: air bombardment, naval bombard- 
: ment and landing. The two first phases having already 
: been applied to points in the above groups of islands, it 
. is probable that the third phase is now close at hand. 

. * * 


N ITALY the Fifth Army is repulsing German attacks which 

are increasing in intensity while the Eighth Army is slowly 

widening its bridgehead across the Moro, on the distant approach- 
es to Pescara. . 

Across the Adriatic a crisis in the campaign is fast approach- 
ing and Marshal Tito has issued an urgent appeal to all his fol- 
lowers to intensify guerrilla activity the enemy rear. The gist 
~ of his order of the day is that those of his unite which are not 
K. in combat should themselves immediately initiate attacks against 
the nearest enemy units, preferably striking at the lines of com- 
munications. The heaviest fighting is centered inland from Split 
and southeast of Sarajevo. Cairo now admits (as we claimed long 
ago) that Marshal Tito is tying up as many German divisions as 
both the Fifth and Eighth Armies in Italy do. 

* * * 

N THE Eastern Front, for the first time since the beginning 

of the German counter- offensive against the Kiev bulge a 
month ago, Soviet troops have gained ground after a terrific tank- 
artillery duel. 178 

One should not think that the Germans are through, but there 
is little doubt that their offensive energy is waning. 

Further to the southeast the German stronghold of Kirovo- 
grad has been outflanked from the northwest and the southeast. 
At the same time the gap between the Cherkassy and the Krem- 
enchug bridgeheads has been further narrowed by the capture of 
Chigirin by General Konev. : 

= „ * 
N of importance happened in the other sectors of the 

Eastern Front. 
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Ramirez Woos Axis Clique in Paraguay 


Lavish Welcome to Morinigo 
Sign of Fascist Intrigue 
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Free Labor Body 
Established in 
Campagna Area 


NAPLES, Dec. 13 
‘Edgar Erskine Hume, 


the Campagna province, today an- 


ers to replace the fascist system of 
syndicates in that area. 


The new AMG order abolished 


‘professional men and management 
groups, and replaced them with re- 
‘gional labor offices staffed by Ital- 


are free to organize their own 
| unions. 


presented Hume with a message 
from the workers of Naples to 


Britain and the Soviet Union. 

_ “While you were forging arms 
for the liberty of the peoples of the 
2 we were forced into an un- 
just war,” the message said. Today 
it is our high hope to collaborate 
with you and to produce side by 
‘side with yeu those arms which 
will hasten victory.” 

| Hume said the new labor organ- 
‘ization applied only to Campagna 
at present but that it will serve as 
a pattern for similar action in 


(UP) ,—Col. | = 
head ot. 
American Military Government in 


10 syndicates, membership in which 
was compulsory for all workers, 


lan civilians under which workers 
A delegation of Italians today 


those of the United States, Great 


3 
as wre ee) 


Movement” for 250,000 Italian work- 3 


See tae 


Rendezvous with the Nazis 


Written in chalk on the outside of this bus carrying Italian troops 
to the front lines, are the words, “Rome or Death.” 
soldiers were later killed in battle when they joined the American 
and British assault against the Nazis. 


vw 


Many of these 


‘other areas of Italy under Allied 
| control. The local departments 
‘ere administered by AMG’s labor 
division in Maison with the Labor 
Ministry of the Badoglio Govern- 
ment. 


AMG INVESTIGATES 
RECTOR’S CHARGES 

NAPLES, Dec. 13 (UP).—Allied 
| government Officials indicated to- 
day they would continue to enforce 
the ban on unauthorized public 
meetings despite the storm of pro- 
test raised against police dispersal 
of a student anti-fascist demon- 
stration Saturday at Naples Uni- 
versity. 

Charges by the University rector, 
Adolpho Omodeo, that police in- 
terference with the meeting in- 
fringed on the University’s tradi- 
tional rights were being investi- 
gated by AMG officers. 
| The university rector is one of 
the leaders of the Republican 
Party and Count Carlo Sforza’s 
son, Sforzino, is active in the lead- 
ership of the Corda Fratres, the 
student organization involved in 


the Saturday demonstration. 
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Crimean Partisans Rout 
~ Rumanian, Nazi Troops 


| MOSCOW, Dec. 13 (ICN).—When 
4 @ Rumanian unit backed by three 
K tanks broke into a Crimean village 
a recently with the intention of 
burning it, they got a hot recep- 
| tion, according to accounts in the 
| ä Soviet press. 

Partisans stationed in a nearby 
~+forest attacked the Rumanians, 

wiped out a large number of their 
soldiers, crippled one of their tanks 
and set the remaining enemy sol- 
diers to flight after capturing a 
good share of their arms and other 
equipment. 

A few days ago when Germans 
and Rumanians came with 60 carts 
| from Simferopol to the forest to 
get firewood, they were attacked by 


2 


horses and weapons, then got away 
without any losses whatever. 

A forest area near Simferopol was 
the scene of a violent battle be- 
tween partisans and Germans, in 
the middle of November. The par- 
tisans stationed patrols on the 
road cutting through the forest, in 
order to prevent the passage of 
German troops. 

Upon learning this, the Germans 
dispatched infantry, with eight 
tanks and artillery, to the scene, 
but the partisans repelled all at- 
tacks and in the four-hour battle 
inflicted heavy losses on the enemy. 

Several detachments of Ozecho- 
slovak soldiers who escaped from 
the German army are fighting 
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the partisans who accounted for courageously and bravely with the 
nearly 100 soldiers. 
partitsans captured the 


Crimean partisans against the Hit- 
lerites. 


The 


20th ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
OF THE 


DAILY WORKER 


ON JANUARY 13, 1944, the Daily Worker will be 20 
years old. From its first issue it has unswervingly carried 
on a vigorous fight for the interest of the American 
people. Today it is, with the same devotion, concentrat- 
ing all its forces to rallying our country in a united all- 
out war effort to bring about a speedy victory over the 
Axis powers. 

In recognition of the great role played by the Daily 
Worker, please inscribe my name in the Daily Worker 
Anniversary Edition, for which I contribute the sum of 
50 cents or more. ) 
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Collected by: 


DAILY WORKER 
35 East 12th Street New York 3, N. . 


(Return this list as soon as completed, but not later 
than January 3, 1944.) 
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Finns Torture Soviet 
Soldiers, Civilians 


against Soviet prisoners. 


MOSCOW, Dec. 13 (ICN) —Pravda charged this week 
that Finnish fascists are committing “momentous crimes” 


The atrocities practiced by the Finnish fascists against 


Soviet war prisoners have become so widely known that 
it® 


the Finnish government felt 
necessary to publish a “denial.” 


‘The Finnish denial, published in 


the newspaper Lijtgo, alleged that 
Soviet prisoners are rot starving, 
and if they happen to die, it is due 
to “other causes.” 


FINNISH PRISONER 
Among the evidence cited by 
Pravda is the statement of Private 
Vitanijemi Juho, Finnish prisoner, 
who described conditions as he had 
observed them in the Vyborg camp 
where Red Army prisoners are held. 

“Several of the Russians die 
daily from hunger,” he said. 
“They even eat cats and crows.” 
Red Armyman Terentyev escaped 
from a Finnish prison camp near 


Soviet-Czech 
Terms Announced 


(Continued from Page 1) 


war into military operations against 
Germany, renewing her policy of 
Drong Nach Osten (the drive to- 
wards the east) or with any state 
that may united with Germany, 
they will give each other every kind 
of military or other support pos- 
sible. 


4—The USSR and Czecho- 


economic relations on the largest 
possible scale, and will give eac 
other all possible economic a 
after the war. \ 
5.—Neither power will conclude 
any alliance ore take part in any 
coalition directed against the other. 

6.— The treaty is to be ratified at 
Moscow as soon as possible. It is 
to endure for 20 years and if it is 
not denounced by either party 12 
months before expiration it will be 
renewed automatically for succes- 
sive five year periods, subject dur- 
ing each period to denunciation on 
12 months’ notice. 

The protocol, which implicitly 
invites oPland to join the treaty, 
said: “should any third power 
bordering on the Soviet Union or 
the Czechoslovak Republic, and 
representing in this war an object 
of German aggression, express a 
desire to join the present agree- 
ment, the latter will be given the 
possibility of signing this agree- 
ment of the Soviet Union and the 
Czechoslovak Republic, thus mak- 
ing it a tripartite agreement.” 

The treaty was regarded here as 
of considerable importance. By 
committing themselves to solidarity 
through the post-war reconstruc- 
tion period, which is expected to 
be probably almost as great a trial 
for the people of Europe as the 
war itself, the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia took the first step 
toward restoring the stability ru- 
ined by the Munich appeasement 


policy. 

The Soviet initirtive in 
strengthening alliance with 
Czechoslovakia was not regarded 
here as a Soviet attempt to form a 
Czech bloc or to try to dominate 
eastern Turope. , 

The treaty was regarded rather 
as a logical part of the process of 
binding the United Nations to- 
gether for the task of rebuilding 
Europe. 


's your subscrip- 
tion expiring? 


slovakia will not meddle in each 
other's affairs. They will conduct | prisoners 


the town of Pitkaranta, where, he 
said, the daily ration per prisoner 
was a bowl of water mixed with 
flour, and where every prisoner, in- 
cluding the sick and wounded, is 
forced to work from 14 to 16 hours 
a day. When prisoners become ex- 
lia usted from the unbearable labor 
and hunger, their weakness is 
used by their jailers as a pretext 
for still more brutal reprisals. 


Three Red Armymen, for ex- 
ample, were reduced to a state 
where they could no longer work, 
and on orders from the camp ad- 
m.ristration they were flogged and 
thrown into a cellar, where they 
died 


In the Petrozavodsk Camp, 
too weakened from 
hunger to work were dragged 
from their barracks by Finnish 
soldiers and left to freeze to 
death in the snow. 


4 


one rs were simply shot. In the Mus- 
tio Camp, they were flogged to 
death for “unfillment of their 
norm.” 


The torture and murder of the 
prisoners became a kind of 
amusement for the sadistic Fin- 
nish fascists. In the Pitkaranta 
Camp, for example, a victim was 
selected, rolled in barbed wire 
and dragged over the ground 
until the wire tore him apart. In 


In the Lahti Camp, such pris- 


the Tommis Camp, No. 5, the 
specially organized Lahtari un- 
loosed a pack of dogs against two 
helpless prisoners, then after a 
little of this sport, shot the men. 
Soviet civilians under the Finn- 
ish yoke fare no better. 


The collective property in the 
Finnish-occupied territory has been 
banded over in the fascist man- 
ner to big Finnish landlords. Flog- 
ging and other feudal bodily pun- 
ishment is a matter of course on 
these estates, where Soviet civili- 
ans are enslaved. 

Other Soviet civilians are put to 
work on fortifications, and are 
flogged beforehand*by the Lah- 
tari as a warning!“ 

Under this Finnish serfdom, 
where 16 hours a day labor is com- 
pulsory, Russian and Karelians 
drop from exhaustion and hunger. 
Illness is ignored. Shooting is the 
penalty for not fulfilling the 
“norm” of work. 

The civilian Britkin, desperately 
Sick, asked a Finnish doctor for 
h Up, and in return was beaten by 
the doctor, and died a few days 
later. 


In Finnish-occupied Petroza- 
vodsk, Lavrenti Laumov went to a 
Finnish hospital to ask for treat- 
ment, and was beaten so brutally 
by attendants that he became in- 
sane, 


A Russian woman, Anastasia 
Shircheva of this same town was 
publically flogged for the amuse- 
ment of the Finnish soldiers, on 
the excuse that she “went for 
water toc early in the day.” 
Twenty-three young girls were 
deported from the village of Fad- 
any and sold into slavery to rich 
Finnish farmers. The lot in store 
for such slaves is illustrated from 
the following extract from the 
letter of a Finnish soldier: 

“After a good drink we drag- 
ged in three Russian girls pris- 
oners from Russian Karelia. We 
left them in nature’s garb. They 
fought back, but we had a good 
time just the same.” 


Notes on the Soviet 
People at War 


Despite wartime difficulties, the 
Soviet Government's social insur- 
ance budget continues to grow, 
Trud, organ of the Soviet trade 
unions, reveals in its current issue. 
The social insurance budget this 
year is 16 per cent higher than that 
of 1942, the paper says. 

Some 140,000,000 rubles were al- 
located for school playgrounds and 
summer camps. Sick benefits and 
pregnancy and confinement allow- 
ances will reach about 200,000,000 
rubles, and an equal amount in ex- 
tra allowances to parents. Pensions 
will come to around 500,000,000 
rubles. 

Workers are going to sanatoriums 
and rest homes even while the war 
is on, and the cost amounted to 
55,000,000 rubles. Besides, an extra 
25,000,000 rubles was earmarked for 
restoring sanatoriums and health 
resorts in the liberated areas. 

The Soviet system of social insur- 
ance and health protection reduces 
disease and the amount of sick 
leave. The number of days sick 
ieave in various industries was re- 
duced this year from five to 34 per 
cent, despending on the industry. 


Some 28,000 new doctors and 300,- 


(By Wireless to Inter-Continent News) 


000 medical workers have been 
graduated from various institutions 
of medicine of the Soviet Union 
since the beginning of the war, ac- 
cording to a report of People’s Com- 
missar of Public Health Tretyakov 
at the All-Russian Conference Gf 
Public Health which opened in Mos- 
cow. 

During the war, Tretyakov stated 
the output of vaccine and serum 
greatly increased, and 23 new kinds 
of bacteriological preparations were 
produced on a big scale. This cir- 
cumstance, as well as the introduc- 
tion of a number of medical meas- 
ures, prevented the outbreak of 
epidemics in the country. 

Fully 2,200 doctors, 100 cars with 
medicaments and equipment, and 
2,000,000 yards of fabric were sent 
to the liberated areas for the resto- 
ration ct hospitals, polyclinics and 
children’s institutions. 

x © + 


Collective farmers of the Moscow 
region set aside in the past six 
months, from their mutual aid 
funds, a million and a half rubles 
in money and products for aid to 
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By Rodolfo Ghioldi 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 


MONTEVIDEO, Dec. 13.—The fanfare with which President Higinio Morinigo of 
Paraguay was received in Buenos Aires by President Pedro Pablo Ramirez of Argentina 
recalls the pomp with which Axis leaders tried to impress the world when they held their 
conferences before the war. It also shows how anxiously Ramirez seeks for friends, for 
Morinigo is the first Latin American president to call at Buenos Aires, though invitations 


have not been wanting. 


banquets, parades, military 
reviews and the like, extend- 
ing from the Government House in 
Buenos Aires to President Ramirez's 
country residence at Olivos. For 
Ramirez, President Moringo’s visit 
was a diplomatic triumph. 
What is the significance of this 
trip of the Paraguayan chief? 
Considering the line-up of polit- 
ical tendencies in Paraguay, this 
trip is, first of all another conces- 
sion by Morinigo to the Hitlerite 
organization “Frente de Guerra” 
(War Front), which controls the 
Government, the Army and the 
Police in Paraguay. 
On the other hand, the clique 
gathered around Ramirez and his 
fascist regime has not resigned it- 
self to internal isolation. It expects 
to strengthen its aloofness from the 
democracies through close and 
friendly ties with the Paraguayan 
“Frente de Guerra,” and to tighten 
its diplomatic ties with Ascuncion 
(capital of Paraguay), instead of 
retreating before the United States 
and Brazil. 

ORGANIZED BY GERMANS 

The “Frente de Guerra” was or- 
ganized by the German Embassy at 
Asuncion before Paraguay broke off 
relations with the Axis. It is carry- 
ing on for the Axis, and,. according 
to reports, plans to reorganize as a 


showered with reckt Britons Urge World Labor 
Parley Be All-Inclusive 


LONDON, Dec. 18 (ALN). — The hope that all the 


United Nations labor movements, “however much they may 


differ in structure or in ideology,” will aecept the invitation 


of the British Trades Union Congress to attend the world 


labor conference in London next June is expressed this week 


by Labor Press Service, 


Party. Of the two and a half 


million members of the Labor 
Party, 2,225,000 are trade union- 
ists. 

Commenting on the fact that the 
invitations sent out by the TUC 
secretary Sir Walter Citrine are 
“all-embracing,” the paper says: 
“Tf the trade union movement 1s 
to be rebuilt, it must be founded 
on the broadest possible basis, and 
this can only be achieved if all 
bona fide trade union organiza- 
tions are brought together and are 
given the opportunity to rise above 
their internal difficulties and feuds. 

The Manchester Guardian, how- 
ever, while praising the TUC. for 
calling the conference, raises the 
question as to whether this pro- 
cedure is not far too leisurely.” 
Asserting that labor is “in danger 


“Catholic” benefit society in line 
with Morinigo’s “New Christian 
Order” policy adopted after his 
conference with Ramirez. 

The objective of the Argentine 
clique is favored by the existence of 
the terrorist regime in Paraguay, 
with frankly anti-democratic tend- 
encies, which has found full sym- 
pathy in the official circles of 
Buenos Aires. Paraguay’s concen- 
tration camps are filled with anti 
fascists who were previously tor- 
tured in the special police cham- 
bers of Villaboas, head of the 
“Frente de Guerra.” 

Only a few days ago it was re- 
vealed that two prominent Para- 
guayan labor leaders, Cirilio Aguayo, 
a founder of the Confederation of 
Latin American Workers (CTAL), 
and Augusto Canete, one of the 


official ¢— 
publication of the British Labor | 


of missing the bus,” the national 
daily newspaper says: 

“Of what use is it to demand 
labor representation at the peace 
conference and on the preparatory 
commissions when the collective 
machinery of the peace is already 
taking shape in the various func- 
tional organizations formed and 
staffed by governments? 

“If labor is in earnest about in- 
fluencing the form of the post-war 
world, it should start practical 
work at once and not wait seven 
months until it can have 46 
grandiose conference.” 5 a 


leaders of the outlawed Confedera- 
tion of Paraguayan Workers (CTP), 
have been held for three months 
incommunicado in a military prison 
in Asuncion. About the same time 
it became known that Cesar Delmas, 
CTP organizer, who had been miss- 
ing for eight months, is in a con- 
centration camp in the Gran Chaco, 
in the north of Paraguay. Some 75 
other Paraguayan labor men are in 
concentration camps at Ingavi, Isla 
de Poi and Pena Hermosa. 

In the „diplomatic raprochement 
between Paraguay and Argentina, 
whose regimes and Institutions bear 
such similarities, President Morinigo 
will try to obtain some immediate 
material advantages from the pre- 
carious. situation of Argentina in 
the face of the displeasure of the 
United States and Brazil; but in so 
doing he will become entirely the 
prisoner of the “Frente de Guerra,” 

HITLER’S INFLUENCE GROWS 

The Hitlerite influence grows in 
the state apparatus of Paraguay. 
Villaboas says openly that the main 


danger flows from the Americas 
and not from Germany. ‘ 
Is Morinigo friendly to the 


United Nations? 

He made a trip to the United 
States before he made the trip. to 
Argentina. When he returned from 
the United States he said: “I be- 
lieve that the aid given to Russia 
Is only occasionally of value.“ 

A singular balance sheet of his 
extended continental tour! 

Certainly in regard to the United 
States this was not a success for 
the U. S. State Department. Mo- 
rinigo’s trip to Buenos Aires may 
have been the payoff of the trip to 
Washington, What a pay off! 

The ousting from the United 
States State Department of former 
Under Secretary Sumner Welles— 
that American Barthou — created 
suspicion in the democratic sectors 
of Latin America, and the experi- 
ence with Morinigo does not help 
to dissipate them: it confirms them. 

Nobody here ynderstands the ob- 
stancy of the U. 8. State Department 
in continuing to ignore the power- 
ful anti-fascist currents through- 
out Latin America as a basis 
for genuine, loyal inter-American 
friendship.” 


CIO Workers Set 
Blood Aid Record 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 13.—The 628 
pints of blood contributed by Cleve - 
land Alcoa workers on “Pearl Har- 
bor Day” is a national one day rec- 
ord, the CIO Blood Donor Com- 
mittee announced here. f 

Thus, the members of Local 755 of 
the CIO Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers surpassed their own na- 
tional record made on Labor Day, 
when they gave 593 pints of dlood 


Red Army families, war invalids 


jat the Red Cross Donor Station, 
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Poultry Black Market ‘Take’ Is 4c a Lb. 


en. Desmond 
Exposes Illegal 
$7,500,000 Grab 


By Louise Mitchell 

The poultry. black market -is 
flourishing despite a record-break- 
ing 1943 production of 4,000,000,000 
pounds of fowl, state Senator 
O. Desmond, of Newburgh, charged 
last night. 

Chairman of the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Nu- 
tr‘tion, Desmond 
' one-fourth of the retail poultry 
sales in New York violate wartime 
price regulations. Overcharges aver- 
age about four cents a pound. 

“The poultry black market,” he 
pointed out, “has prevented the 
Army from getting an adequate 
supply of fowl, diverted fowl from 
normal channels of trade, and 
boosted the price of poultry to the 
consumer.” 

His statement was made in ad- 
vance of a vublie hearing to be 
held here tomorrow (Wednesday) 
at the New York State Office 
Building, 80 Center St., which will 
deal with “1944 Food Prospects and 
Problems” and “Black Markets in 
Food.” Speakers include Mayor La- 
Guardia, Roy F. Hendrickson, di- 


rector of the United States Food 


Distribution Administration; OPA 
regional administrator Daniel P. 
Woolley and other government 
representatives. 
OVER CHARGES 

Desmond pointed out that a sur- 
vey conducted for the Joint Legis- 
jaiive Committee by upstate and 
city housewives revealed that 
about 25 per cent of the retail 
poultry sales are being made above 
legal limits. Overcharges average 
about four cents a pound. Poultry 
black marketeers will pluck from 
New York state residents in 1943 
alone in excessive, illegal prices a 
total of $7,500,000," he disclosed. 

Methods used by profiteers to 
fleece the public are: 

1, Charging le gal prices, but 
short-weighing customers, 

2. Changing ceiling prices of 
higher grade of chickens for low 


es. 

3. Failing to post ceiling price 
posters. 

4. Charging 10 cents a pound for 
killing and plucking chickens in- 
stead of the legal fee of 10 cents 
a bird. 

Estimating that chicken produc- 
tion will be 4,000,000,000 pounds 
this year, one billion pounds more 


estimated that 


printed words. A few fidget. 


The Subway, a Fascist, and a 8 lc 


By Michael Singer 

You know how it is. Nobody 
wants to talk up. You hide your 
face in a newspaper but your eyes 
don’t read. You hope like hell the 
guy shuts up or the train will soon 
come to your station so you can get 
away from it. All around you it’s 


the same: people hearing yet not 
listening, bottling themselves up to 


escape the fumes. 


That’s how it was this time too. 
A crowded train and one coarse, 
half-drunk wheezy voice muttering 
invectives, threats, insults and blas- 
phemy against the Jews, President 
Roosevelt, Communists, Great Brit- 
aain and everyone but Hitler. 

No one replies. The heads bury 
themselves deeper into sheets of 
One 
man gets up and walks toward the 
door, trying to appear nonchalant. 
A woman stops looking at the car 
ads and takes up her sewing. The 


anti-Semite gets bolder. His curs- 
ing gets louder. 

Now he's poking his finger into a 
man’s face: 

HIT BY A BULLET 


“You bastards ain't going to get 
away with it. We'll wipe you Jews 
and that kosher politician in Wash- 
ington out yet.” He's quite bold 
now, walking through the car, 
looking at that man, leering at this 
woman, beginning to shout. 

The car rocks and rolls. The air 
is close, the tension terrific. Then 
it happens. A man says coldly, an- 
grily, not too loudly: “Sit down, 
you Nazi. Sit down and shut up!” 

The béasting, threatening 
Fascist falls into a seat af if hit by said 
a bullet. He's stunned. He had been 
doing this every day for months 
and nobody ever answered back. 
People are soft; they don’t like 
scenes; they figure he’s a nut or 
drunk so why bother. It was a 
cinch, Now somebody answered! 


He knew who said that but—ah, 
a way out. That nice looking sailor 
who just came in the car; certainly 
no Jew; I'll make it look good. 

“Sailor, how many Jews on your 
ship? I say to hell with them.“ 


looks at the fascist, looks at him 
for seconds that seemed like hours, 
then says in a clear voice: 

“My name’s Levy. I've been in 
action since Pearl Harbor.” 

It was like a gust of mountain 
air after the soot and smells of a 
tunnel. The car seemed brighter, 
cleaner and the people alive. 

“Don’t let those loud-mouthed 


quiet. 
don’t like to hear the truth.” 


Ore Mine Town 
Takes Over 
RWR Drive 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 

COEUR D’ALENES, Idaho, Dec. 
13.—CIO are miners started a drive 
for Russian War Relief but the 
whole town has taken it over. 

Amiong the groups that joined 
Local 18, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers in 
setting up a Russian War Relief 
Committee, are the Odd Fellows, 
the Eagles, Knights of Pythias, 
American Legion, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Industrial Union, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Catholic 
Daughters, Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciations, Assembly of God, Kiwanis, 
YMCA Men's Club, Wallace Miners 
No. 14 and Wallace Camp Fire. 

First project of the committee is 
to collect clothing for Soviet war 
sufferers. Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion union auxiliary members will 
mend, sew and sort garments con- 
tributed. 

POLITICAL ACTION 


Delegates from the International 
Woodworkers of America and Mine, 
Mill and Smelter locals of Northern 
Idaho met here recently to advance 
the CIO political action program. 

The meeting called for support of 
the President's win-the-war pro- 
gram, demanded frepeal of the 


| gale that Old-man Winter blew in 
swept through Boston. 


Many eastern seaboard cities felt the full fury of the below-zero 


this past week-end. The condition 


of the above billboard is typical of the results of the icy-winds that 


Raps Attack on Loyal 


And the fascist slunk out of the tee on finances. 


Council fets Plea 
For Idlewild = 


By Harry ry Raymond 


Robeson Shocked at 
a Ruling on Mrs. Browder 


Paul Robeson yesterday. 
velt to set aside the deportat 


The City Council was warned in 
no uncertain terms yesterday that 


war planning and refused to OK 
Mayor LaGuardia’s request for 
funds for preliminary work on Idle- 
wild Airport — projected as the 
world’s largest—the city would have 
to relinquish its place as the na- 
tion’s No. 1 aviation center. 
“There is a great danger if you 


fascists get away with it,” the sallor don't go through with this now it 
, “they figure on you keeping will go to New Jersey or some other 

When they open their yaps, place,” John M. McKinsey, commis- 
close it fast. They're yellow. They sioner of marine and aviation for 


the city, told the Council’s commit- 
“You've got a 


menacingly | great decision to make.” 


throngs at Mekinsey was joined by Elmer 
Grand Central. 


Boston Slugged by Gale 


R. Haslett, director of LaGuardia 
Airport, Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses and Thomas Murtha and 
James C. Quinn of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council in an 
appeal to reluctant councilmen to 
approve more than $15,000,000 in 
the 1944 capital budget for the Idle- 
wild construction job. 


SNIPERS AT IT AGAIN 


Attempting to belittle the airport 
plan, which calls for post-war con- 
struction of a field covering 3,276 
acres to handle 5% plane move- 
ments a minute, were Council Vice- 
chairman Joseph T. Sharkey, Fi- 
nance Committee Chairman Joseph 
E. Kinsley and Councilman Louis 
Cohen, the latter two who were de- 
feated in the recent elections. 

Sharkey, Kinsley and Cohen fired 
questions at McKinsley and Haslett, 
insisting the Idlewild development 
would cost too much, that it was 
unnecessary and that earlier plans 
to construct a small private flying 
field in the area was sufficiently 
large enough. 


Haslett admitted that earlier 


plans for the fleld were at one time 
thought sufficient, but argued that 
development of aviation during the 
war revolutionized all post-war 
plans. He said the new airport per- 
haps will cost more than $100,000,- 
000 but that most of the cost will 
be self-liquidating through income 
from the big private lines who have 
assured the city they will lease 
space in the field. 

He said the airport would employ 
30,000 to 40,000 workers and 
would be built on a strip three 
miles long and a mile and a half 


izens of all the United Na 
In a letter to the Pres t,® 


Browder in the spirit of the Iran conference which “empha- 
sized the underlying need for decent treatment toward cit- 
ions.” 


2 


appealed to President Roose- 
ion order against Mrs. Raissa 


I was shocked when I saw in this 
riorning’s papers that the Board 


fused to set aside the deportation 


sttempt by the Government to sep- 
arate a wife and mother from her 
family would be dreadful at any 
time, but it is particularly so now 


rhasized the underlying need for 


decent treatment toward citizens of 
all the United Nations. 


As far as I can make out, Mrs. 
Prowder’s “evasiveness” 


lived for many years, and to de- 


Soviet Union, many Americans had 
come to feel that the Government 
no longer would resort to persecut- 


Communist Party in this country. 


Aside from the unfortunate polit- 
ical aspects of this case, its human 


when the Iran conference has em- 


consisted | 
in her refusal to attack the Soviet, 
Government under which she had 


fame her husband and the Ameri: | 
can Communist Party of which he | 
is the general secretary. In these | 
days of close cooperation with the 


ing individuals who refused to 
malign ofr gallant ally and the 


aspects are at least equally deplor- 
able. I have referred to the break- 


cause such results had come to be 


regarded as tragic and unnecessary, Executive, Mr. President, to ste 
ot Immigration Appeals had re- congress recently passed a law au- that the laws are applied impar. 
tially, and that Mrs. Browder be 
order against Raissa Browder. The portation proceedings against alien permitted to live unmolested wit: " @ 

families| her family in the United State. 


thorizing the abandonment of de-| 


members of American 


—— 


where the only charge against them 
was their allaged failure to comply N 
with technical entry requirements. meee 
Apparently, it is only in the case of — 
Mrs. Browder that these humane 
fun have been 


The sailor doesn't say a word. He it it listened to opponents of post- published in PM, Robeson declared: ing up of the Browder family. Be- and the principle of equal protee- 
tion of the laws ignored. 


———̃ —„ 
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BRAHMS seal CONCERTO 
Son and Feuermann. 


BRAHMS SYMPHONY No. ay 
E MINOR 
Koussevitzky and Boston Symphony. 
DM-730 $5.25 


err ere „% „% „% „% „% „„ „ „% „ eee „„ 6 666666 


SYMPHONY No. 6— 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 
Stokowski and Philadelphia 
DM-867 
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In the BRONX Is ABBOTT for RECORDS — 1 
GIFTS That Keep on Giving—Starring 85 
World’s Greatest Artists 


75 
Ton Arcen? 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHER RECORDS 


Alla Appliance & Music Co. 


Largest Record Dealer in the Bronx ö 
2101 GRAND CONCOURSE (1 Block above Burnside) a N. V. 
Phones . . FOrd. 7-4108 - FOrd. 7.9636 


ALTO RHAPSODY and so NG 
Marian Anderson—Ormandy Phimar- 
monic Orchestra. M-555 $3.41 

TRIO No. 1 in B FLAT MAJOR # 

—SCHUBERT 


Rubinstein-Heifetz-Feuermann. 
DM-923 


ie ee „ „ „ „ „ „4 „6 


@ Open Evenings 


d PROFESSIONAL [IRECTORY] 


PERFECT 


Army and Navy Insurance Records Music 
of jeather or sheep-lined| LEON BENOFF, 391 K 149th N. 7 

wna Pire automobiie . }} Largest Selectién in The Bromz 
ee Tre OY. CARL 2 —Every kind of Insurance. 

Beauty Parlors Fe ha — 

GOLDSTEIN'S, 223 B lech St. GR. 6-8080 Laundries 
Latest Feather Haircut. t. 
$3 and 85. Also 3 items $1.25. 0 A PRENCH HAND LAUNDRY, 9 Chris- 
: St. WA. 9.2732 cler ree- 
B o 0 k 8 sonable, call-deli 


Meeting Rooms and 
Studios for Rent 


Congressmen Robert Keane and 
Frank Sundstrom are under pub- 
lic pressure to help the subsidy 
fight. 

The Communist Party is work- a 
ing with labor, consumer and wo- 
men’s organizations in this im- 
portant fight to keep living costs 
in line. 

“The threat of the subsidies ban 
wil: bring about a further ten per 
cent cut in the worker’s pay,” said 
Miss Martha Stone, executive sec- 
retary of the Essex County Com- 
munist Party. “What is needed 
now is an organized movement to 
prevent this further damage. La- 
bor and the people must fight for 
economic stabilization which means 
supporting the demands of the 
trade unions in their fight to meet 
the rise in the cost of living and 
by the enforcement of rigid price 
control, preventing inflation and 
profiteering.” 


WASHINGTON, D Dec. 13 (UP)— 
The number afflicted in the capi- 
tal’s current influenza epidemic was 
estimated today at 100,000 persons— 

jump of 10,000 over the weekend 
—but District of Columbia health 
officials expected the “peak” of the 
disease to pass overnight. 

Dr. George C. Ruhland, District 
Health Officer, noted that the cur- 
rent epidemic now was in its 13th 
day and that the epidemic of 1918, 
involving a more deadly type of 
virus, passed its peak after the 
eighth day. 

He said recent below-freezing 
temperatures in the Washington 
area would not actually affect the 
germs but that they might keep 
people indoors and thereby contrib- 
ute to a lessening of the ailment. 
Schools and hospitals were report- 
ed hard hit and 164 out of the capi- 
tal’s 1,900 policemen were on the 


sick list. 


Garden Rally to Highlight 
Nationwide ‘Daily’ Salute 


The 20th anniversary of the Daily 
Worker will be celebrated through- 
‘out the nation in the month of 
January with meetings in the key 
cities from coast to cast. 

In New York. City a huge Mad- 
ison Square Garden meeting, which 
is being sponsored by the Com- 
munist Party and the Daily 
Worker, will be addressed by Earl 
Browder, genera] secretary of the 
Communist Party, on Monday 
Jan. 10. Marking the great strides 
toward friendship between the 
kr nag States and the Soviet 

Viton, N was expressed at the 
Tehran ‘Conference several weeks 
ago, the New York meeting will 
also commemorate the 20th anni- 
versary of Lenin’s death. 

The following are 20th anniver- 
sary celebration meetings which 
are already scheduled for January 
in other large cities: 

chicago, III., Sunday, Jan. 16; 

Robert Minor 


ages 


ae 1 Pers 


South Bend, Ind., Sunday, Jan. 
16; speaker, Robert Minor. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 30, at Peo- 
ple’s Auditorium; speaker, Ear] 
Philadelphia, Pa. Friday, Jan 
21; speaker, William Z. Foster. 
Boston, Mass., Sunday, Jan. 16; 
speaker, Louis F. Budenz, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Friday, Jan. 21; 
speaker, Louis F. Budenz. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Saturday, 
Jan. 22; speaker, Louis F. Budenz 
Superior, Minn., Sunday, Jan. 
23; speaker, Louis F. Budenz. 
Jersey City, N. J., Sunday, Jan. 
16. 
Passaic, N. J., Sunday, Jan. 16. 
In the anthracite coal region of 


the meet- 


Los Angeles Times of Oct. 19, 


President Roosevelt.” 
Schneiderman's letter to Con- 
gressman Engle noted: 

“Much of the hysterical publicity 
and exaggerations and rumors 
which the press reported as facts 
are being used by anti-Roosevelt 
forces in a campaign to discredit 
the Roosevelt administration, 
spread race hatred and incite vio- 
lence.’ : 

PROBE IN ORDER 


Schneiderman urged that if a 
congressional investigation of the 
Tule Lake situation is in order, so 
too could there be inquiry into 
those groups that are insulting 
loval Japanese-Americans. 

His letter stressed that: 

‘But such an impartial investi- 
gation could not be carried out by 
the Dies Committee, as you pro- 
pose, because it has a notorious 
record of using its investigations 
for smearing the administration 
and progressive Americans in a 
manner which has earned the con- 
demnation of the labor movement 
and even of nembers of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. Sureiy there are 


nately lent aid to the anti-Admin- | 
istration forces who want to “make | 
political capital out of any situa- 
tion that can be used to attack | 


/ 
i 


WILLIAM SCHNEIDERMAN 


Bedacht Wires Appeal 
To Soldier Voté Bill 


An urgent message calling for 
passage of the Soldiers Vote Bill 
in the House was sent to Rep. Eu- 
gene Worley, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Elections and Privileges, 
by Max Bedacht, General Secretary 
of the International Workers 
Order. 


after it was opened. 


templated should be built by the 
private companies themselves, eit - 
ing the fact that the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central railroads 


Sharkey insisted any fiélds con- 


Phone: AL. 4-3910 


built their own terminals. 

Haslett countered, explaining 
that the private companies, com- 
peting, go where the fields are con- 
structed and do not own any large 
airports. 

Commissioner Moses backed the 
airport program, calling it a “con- 
servative” one. 


Boy Wanted 


16-17 years or draft deferred. 
Steady job, good pay. 


49 hour week; pay for overtime. 


PROMPT PRESS 


(Prompt Printing Press, Inc.) 
118 Fourth Ave., N. v. 3, N. . 
GR. 7-8582 


other Congressional committees, 
who have earned a reputation for 
fairness and objective fact-finding, 
who could properly be asked to in- 
vestigate and. report on the Tule 
Lake situation, in a manner con- 
ductive to na iocal unity in war- 
time.” 

In berating. the race hatred in- 
eiters, Schneiderman's letter gave 
proof of the seriousness of the 
situation by quoting District At- 


BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


Write for our complete new catalogue 


Workers Book Sho 


50 E. 13th St. AL. 953 
New York 3 N. v. 
Hours from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Saturday to 6 P.M. 


an Side Book Shop 
Second Avenue 
“We. Pay the Postage” 


torney Howser’s statement in the 


which gravely noted: 

“I have letters from three or- 
ganizations informing me that 
their memoers have pledged them- 
selves to kill any Japanese who 


icomes to California now orafter 


the war.” 


I. J. MORRIS, Ine. 
Funera’ Directors for the [WO 
Plots in all Cemeteries. 
Funerals arranged in 
all Boroughs 
296 SUTTER Ave., B’klyn, N.Y 


ol. 2-1273-4-5 Di, 2-272 
„ —— PHONES —— Night 


Dr. MORRIS LEVITT 
Surgeon Dentist 
IN A MODERN OFFICE AT 
155 East Mosholu Parkway N. 


8 blecks either from Jerome Mosholu 
or 205th &t.-8th Ave. Subway Station 


Phone: OLinville 4-2233 


DR. A. BROWN, Surgeon Dentist, 223 See- 
ond Ave., cor. i4th St. GR. 71-5844. 


Electrolysis 


2 dn of I and , Men 


z Fee rats 


Suites 1101-8 @ next to Saks 


Metropolitan 

Revivals 

ENRICO CARUSO 
IM-953 .......$10.48 


CONCERTO No. 5 in A MAJOR 


|UGLY HAIR REMOVED FOREVER 


—st 
giene by R 
Nurse. Perfect results 
guaranteed. Safe privacy. 


Men also treated 


) 
833 West 57th Street 
Phone: GR. 41-6449 
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Lexington Sto 
202-10 W. St. - TR. 4-1575 
SPECIAL RATES FOR 
POOL CAR SHIPMENTS TO— 


California, Portland, Seattle, 
Denver and States of Arisona, 
és New Mexico, Wyoming and 


Texas. 
Modern warehouse. Private rooms. In- 
1 moving. 


ng Distan 
Reasonable rates. LEhigh 2222. 


FRANK GIARAMITA. Express and mov- 
13 East 7th St. near Third Ave. 
| Tel. an 7-2457. 


Opticians - Optometrists 


| J. SANTINI, Lic. Lo ce Moving— 
Storage. 


—— —— ę(—— — PCR RC ANT 
OFFICIAL LW. O. OPTICIANS 


Associated Optometrists 
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ALKING UNION .......... 
NEGRO SINFUL SONGS 
BALLADS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
NATIONAL, ANTHEMS, US. USERID @ 
ENGLAND, on one 1 
* others ey 
Berliner's Music Shop|} | 
154 FOURTH AVE. Cor. uth Sj] 
Free Delivery Tel.: GR. 56-8220 oe a , 
OPEN EVENINGS to 11:30 3 5 
— 35° 
Restaurants “a 


mr te Christopher St. Ind. te W. éth Bt. : ö 


255 West 34th 8t., ur. Seventh Ave. 
Tel.: MEd, 3-3248 @ Daily 98.m.-7:30 o. 


J. ¥. FREEMAN, Optometrist 


OFFICIAL 1.W.0. OPTICIAN 
Union 80. 
Orient. 


i427 FOURTH AVE. 


> 


VIENNESE FOOD and ATMOSPHERE | 8 
Little Vienna Restaurant | — 
So W. 46th St. Bet. bth & 6th Aves 
Lunch 500 e Dinner 8e | 
@ PARTIES OUR SPECIALTY a 
@ MUSIC 52 
Tel.: LO. 3-777 Open Sunday 
Highly Recommended 


l3th & i4th Sts. 
Eyes Examined 
By OCULIST 

100%, UNION SHOF 


t GR. 1-7553 
WM. VOGEL—Directors 


(Violin 4 Orch.) MOZART: 


Heifetz and London Phil- 
harmonic Orch. M-524...... $4.72 


TRIO No, 1 in B FLAT MAJOR 
SCHUBERT: ' 


R 8 4.72 


EMPEROR CONCERTO No. 5 


Unwanted Hair Removed Forever 


Remove the ugly hair 
on your face forever. 
Results guaranteed. 
Latest equipment. 
Rates very reason- 
Strict privacy. 
Pree $1 


in E FLAT MAJOR— 


er gg eas Philhar- 
monic Orch. M-15 


BERLINER’S 


MUSIC SHOP 

154 4th Ave., Cor, 14th St. 
GR. 5-8220 - Free Delivery 
Open Evenings to 11:30 P.M. 


$5.77 


former teacher ol 
Electrolysis School. 
Hours 11-7. 

LOUISE CARTER, 110 W. 34th 81. 
(Opp. Macy's) PE. 6-1853 Suite 801 


au Official {WO Bronx Opticians om Bronx Opticians 
GOLDEN BROS. 
Eyes Examined 1 
＋*838— 
vicroR? 
262 K. a tae St., ur. Morris Ave. 


Telephone: JE. 17-0022 


Furniture 


SAVE TIME — SAVE MONEY 
n of Guaranteed 


FURNITURE 
Budget Plan—Cash Prices 


ROSEWOOL FURNITURE CO. 
den k. ug St.. bet. Lex. & Grd Ave 


: LE. 4-8995 
OPEN TO @ P.M. - FRIDAY TO 6 P.M 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
152 Flatbush Ave., near Atlantic Ave. 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel.: NEvins 8-0166 @ Daily 9 a.m.-8 p.m 
Saturday 9 4.m.-5 p.m. 


Physicians 
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Jade Mountain 
Restaurant 
Quality Chinese Food 


197 Second Ave. - Bet. 12 & 18 Sts. 
GR. 17-9444 


. 
$02 E. 12th st. 
Excellent Food 
COMRADELY 
ATMOSPHERE 


PURE FOOD BAR and GRILL, u E. i3tb 
St. cor. University Pl. Delicious Sand 
wi Drinks. 
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Rugs for Sale 


UNCLAIMED RUGS, real bargains. Clover, 3 


3263 Third Ave. (163rd-64th) 
evenings. 
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Union Lookout 


President Roosevelt is an honorary member of the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, CIO. ... AFL union - 
ists still in doubt on the disruption John L. Lewis promises if he 
reaffiliates to the Federation, might take a look at the pamphlet just 
issued by the Lewis-led School Custodians Local, part of District 
50, United Mine Workers. It describes the Building Service Employes 
International as a “do-nothing racketeering outfit that sat on its 
hands for six years.“ . . The International Association of Machinists 
has an organizing drive on. Goal: a million members. 


| Md. Labor Acts to Save 200,000 Votes 


Special Session 
Sought to Alter 
Election System 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
BALTIMORE, Dec. 13. — James 


Drury, City CIO president, has call- 


ed upon Gov. Herbert R. O’Conor, 
who has already indicated he favors, 
a vote for soldiers, to act to over- 
haul outmoded state machinery 


Selective Service has made big inroads on manpower in the | 


trade unions A large percentage of local, district and national 
leadership is now in uniform. The training of new people to take 
over the helm is a prime question. . . Alert unions will take advantage 
of the training possibilities offered by the course starting Jan. 10 
at the New York Worker's School. . Some of the nation’s outstanding 
authorities on labor questions will be teachers, including William Z. 
Foster . . Registration is now open but only to active trade unionists. 
The fee is $15. Students will be coming from many parts of the country. 


Hyman Bernstein, president, ard the entire administration of 
Bakery Drivers Local 802 have been returned to office. Bernstein, 
R. J. Sullivan, secretary-treasurer, and Edward Millmore, secretary, 
were unopposed. Other officers won out by a 2% to 1 vote, with 
nearly twelve hundred participating in the elections. Others reelected 
were Dan McCrea, Sam Lewis ard Isidore Snitkoff, trustees; Abraham 
Greenberg, Peter J. Sullivan and Frank Kaufman, business agents. 

> ; 


, CIO leaders recently presented $52,000 to the Italian-American 
Committee, an agency of the National War Fund. . . Joseph Cata- 
lanotti, vice-president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and 

George Baldanzi, executive vice-president of the Textile Workers 
Union, made the formal presentation of the money, raised through 
a number of unions, including the ACW, the International Fur & 

Leather Workers, United Shoe Workers, TWU, Barbers & Beauticians 
and United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 


The United Utilities Union of America, made up of independent 
utility unions from all over the country, held a first convention at 
Cleveland early in November. Joseph Fisher, business manager of the 

Brotherhood of Consolidated Edison Employes, Local 1-2, is president. 
ree members of the independent organization have been appointed 

to War Labor Board panels. They serve in New York, Louisiana and 
Massachusetts. Convention delegates voted to start work on an agree- 
ment with the National Federation of Telephone Workers. 


A wage increase for Federal civil service workers of $400 a year 
or 20 per cent, whichever is greater, is provided in a bill submitted 
for introduction to Rep. Ramspeck and Senator Downey by the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians .. . 
Emma Lipowsky and Milton Kalish, co-presidents of the FAECT, 
Brooklyn Navy Yard Chapter 24, asked the Congressmen to sponsor 
the bills as a means of protecting the standards of white collar 
workers. A pamphlet entitled, Which Side Are You On?” by 
Lewis Merrill, president of the CIO United Office & Professional 
Workers, has just been published by the union... It is a reprint of 
an article by Merrill on the white collar workers’ plight, published 
in the magazime New Masses. 


A plan to stabilize the telegraph industry to guarantee smooth 
operations for the duration was adopted by American Communications 
Association Local 40 recently. The local, which speaks for 8,000 West- 
ern Union telegraph workers, proposes that President Roosevelt set 
up a stabilization committee for telegraph like the one already func- 
tioning in the shipbuilding industry. Management, government and 
the various organizations of employes would be represented. This 
committee would assist in negotiating a single national collective bar- 
gaining contract, would outlaw jurisdictional disputes and strikes and 
protect all unions and their memberships while the big fight against 
Hitler goes on. There are five different unions operating in the 
telegraph field. They were brought closer together—from a point of 
view of problems—through merger of Western Union and Postal 
Telegraph into one big monopoly. 


— 


Idaho Ore Miners Ask 
Subsidy Program Stand 


* 


UE Dist. Il Backs 
Allied Meetings 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
CHICAGO, Dec. 13—Hailing the 


ded (Special to the Daily Worker) 
KELLOGG, Idaho, Dec. 15—CIO 
ore miners have wired the Senate Tehran and Cairo conferences, Dis- 
oat ays la ape maga ‘trict Council 11 of the United Elec- 
President's subsidy program. Fall- trical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
ure to approve the subsidies will CIO, has pledged to support the de- 
reduce wage earners’ standards of cisions of those historic meetings 
/ living and bring about a slump in py working for national unity with 
all the forces of labor to back Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the end of the 
war and through the post-war 
peace. ‘ 
The Council also took action in 
favor of maintaining subsidies as a 
barrier against inflation and called 


upon Illinois legislators to vote 
against the ban. 


WHAT’S ON 


RATES: What's On notices for the 
Daily and The Worker are 35c per line 
(6 words to a line—3 lines minimum). 

DEADLINE: Daily at 12 Noon. For 
Sunday, Wednesday at 4 P.M. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
METROPOLITAN REVIVALS CAPT. — W eee 
: ks Th ‘ . 16, at Com- 
A HOMER. SCOTTI, || feist, uma’ ‘3 Srasa 
RAR and Others 
FOUR 12-INCH RECORDS IN BEAU- 
TIFUL, ILLUSTRATED ALBUM 


- & Smelter Workers, declared. 


: OW 
| VICTOR 


RECoORnGS 


Presenting 


ENRICO CARUSO 


with all-star casts 
3 
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SCHOOL ‘REGISTRATION 


MANDOLIN CLASS for beginners, children 
and adults opens Monday, Dec. 13th at 
$10.00 7:00 P.M. at 108 14th St. (near 

Plus excise tax—Limited Edition Union Square). N. T. Mandolin Sym- 
phony Orchestra, non-profit organiza- 


| Open Evenings % Tel.: CH. 2-6744 7) tion. Instruction free 4 — 

Weekly membership dues—35c. Matthew 
0. P AGANI & BRO. Kahan. instructor. Don't write for in- 
239 Bleecker St., New York 14, N. X. | formation; come to the class. 


which threatens to deprive 200,000 
war workers of their franchise. : 
Recent news reports indicate 
that you have already taken some 
steps to extend voting privilege to 
the armed forces,“ Drury wrote the 
Governor. 

“I feel that this is a necessary 
step particularly in view of the fact 
that the State of Maryland has been 
ashamed before the nation by the 
vote of Senator Tydings on the 
Green-Lucas bill.” 

The CIO leader asked the chief, 
state executive to call a special ses- | 
sion of the legislature to amend 
election laws so the armed forces 
can register and to repeal the Dec- 
laration of Intention laws. | 
It is the latter which threaten to 
bar from the polls thousands of | 
workers who streamed into the 
state to work in shipyards, and m 
aircraft and steel industries. Under | 
these laws, workers must declare a 
full year in advance their intention | 
to vote in the elections and they 
must register as well. | 


during a period of peace,” Drury 
said. 

He pointed out that war has 
created special conditions which 
can only be met, he said, if the 
legislature revises the procedure. 


FEPC to Fight 
Railroad Defy 


(Continued from Page 1) 


cepted majority for 50 years “until 
automatic stokers and Diesel- 
powered engines changed the dirty, 
heavy work into desirable jobs.” 
In defying the FEPC directive 
handed down Nov. 24, the South- 
ern railroads, members of the 
Southeastern Carriers’ conference 
agreement, declared: 

“It is wholly impracticable, and 
indeed impossible for these rail- 
roads to put into effect your com- 
mittee’s directives addressed against 
them.“ 

In answering the railways' false 
alarm over alleged pretensions of 
Negroes to be engineers and con- 
ductors, the FEPC said that the 
real issue was one of upgrading, 
job assignments and seniority 
rights of Negro firemen. 

The companies, using the Rail- 
way Labor Act and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, contended that they 
couldn't interfere with the 50 per 
cent restriction on Negro firemen 
in union contracts since “railroads 
are forbidden by law to interfere 
in any way with the self-deter- 
mination and self-organization of 
their employes.” 

But Chairman Ross made it 
plain that the FEC is not sug- 
gesting anything which cannot be 
done in conformity with the Rail- 
way Act.” 

Ross cited four railroads, the 
Virginian, the Union Pacific, the 
New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania, who are in “amicable and 
cooperative discussion with the 
FEPC looking toward solution” and 
that the “way is open for the re- 
maining sixteen carriers” to do the 
same. 

Riddling the “impossible and 
impracticable” protests raised by 
the roads, Ross referred to Secre- 
tary McAdoo’s action in 1918 
equalizing the pay of white and 
Negro firemen» as inspired by a 
“need for war manpower” which 
also exists today. 

Not to start now to abide by the 
FEPC decree “is to acknowledge 
defeat,” Ross made clear as he 
brushed aside the railroads’ phony 
excuses of “chaos” and public an- 
tagonism” which would follow if 
the order was accepted. 

Since the companies have flatly 
refused to abide by the FEPC or- 


ality, it is expected that the matter 


Roosevelt for further action. 


Picket Penn. Utility 
Plant as Leaders ) 


‘MASS MEETING 
10th Anniversary Reichstag Fire Trial 


? SPEAKERS: 
| LOUIS ADAMIC ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 
LILLIAN HELLMAN PHILIP VAN GELDER 
CHANNING H. TOBIAS EARL BROWDER 
Dramatization of GOERING and DIMITROFF testimony 
Edited by Howard Fast and Peter Lyon 


CARNEGIE HALL 


57th Street & 7th Avenue 
December 22 - 8 P.M. 
Honor the heroes in the anti-fascist struggle! 
TICKETS: $2.20, $1.65, $1.10, 856, 55e On Sale at 
Reichstag Fire Trial Anniversary Committee 


PAUL ROBESON - FREDERICK N. MYERS, Co-Chairmen 


Visit WLB 


LANSFORD, Pa., Dec. 13 (UP).— 
Pickets braved bitter cold today at 
the Hauto and Pine Grove plants 
of the Pennsylvania Power & Light 


der and challenged its constitution- 


will now be referred - to President reason 


5 For the Folks Back Home 


© 


Mazey Clique in 
UAW Plots Against 
Parley Decisions 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 


2 


The Christmas shopping-rush started early in Algiers, what with 


the many soldiers hunting for gifts to send back to the folks in the 
states. Here we see Sgt. John McCrovy and Pfc. Aldine Van Coutren 
examining some Moroccan purses at a PX set up solely for gift-hunt- 


ing soldiers. 


United Illinois CIO 


“The present laws governing elec- 
tions are laws drawn up for the 
‘handling of this very vital matter | 


Parley Re-Elects Slate 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
CHICAGO, Dec. 13.—Ending a convention remarkable 
for its unanimous pro-unity and win-the-war stand, the Il- 
linois Industrial Union Council today elected unopposed can- 


didates for offices. 
President Samuel Levin, 


of the Amalgamated Clothing 


Workers, and first and second vice-@ 


presidents Robert C. Travis and Al- 
bert E. Glenn were re-elcted. 

Maurice McElligott of the ACW 
and Stanley Wrighton of the 
United Steel Workers were elected 
to the posts of secretary-treasurer 
and third vice-president, respec- 
tively. 


BACK WORLD PARLEY 


The convention strongly endorsed 
the proposal of the British Trades 
Union Congress for an interna- 
tional labor conference to achieve 
international trade union unity, 
and lauded CIO President Philip 
Murray for his role in making the 
conference possible, 

The President’s subsidy program 
was unanimously supported, and, 
together with votes for soldiers, 
was made the No. 1 concentration 
for political action. 

Numerous resolutions on state 
and national legislative affairs 
were approved, and the recent or- 
der of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, making a 48-hour week 
mandatory in the Chicago area, 
was endorsed. . 

In the only threatened contest 
for officers, Richard Moss, nom- 
inated. by the Buick Local 6 of the 
United Automobile Workers for 
second vice-president, withdrew in 


* 


favor of Glenn, who is also of the 
UAW. 

Lt. Col. A. Harry Brawner, chief 
of the labor branch of the Sixth 
Service Command, addressed the 
gathering. Delegates cheered his 
quotation from commanding Gen- 
eral Aurand that “the Army be- 
longs to the people and civiiians 
and the military should do every- 
thing to get to know each, other 
better.“ 

Col. Brawner is arranging a series 

of visits of labor delegates to 
nearby camps to achieve that pur- 
pose. 
In closing the third annual con- 
vention, President Levin compared 
the Illinois convention with the 
Philadelphia Convention of the 
CIO. 

“We are carrying forward tnat 
same spirit of unity that dom- 
inated the national convention,” he 
said. “We have but ope purpose 
here—to help win the war, to sup- 
port our boys on the battiefront by 
holding fast on the home front. 
With our correct decisions, under 
the leadership of Franklin Roose- 
velt and Philip Murray, we may 
face the new year with the as- 
surance that we shall grow, pros- 
per—and win the fight!” 


Morris Schappes 
Goes to Jail 


(Continued from Page 1) 


reporters. “The passage of time has 
revealed to a great many people 
who didn’t understand it before the 
true nature of this case. It began 
at the time of the hysteria against 
the labor and progressive move- 
ment. The exaction of this pound 
of flesh is an indication that the 
same enemies of national unity are 
still trying to revive the vicious at- 
mosphere of 1939-40. I don’t be- 
lieve the people will allow them to 
succeed.” 

But the fascists can’t seize a 
man’s mind and Morris Schappes 
won’t mope in prison. He has out- 
lined a course of study for himself, 
preparation for the work hel do 
when he comes out again. He wants 
to study American History and 
Jewish History. 

The court, with Judge Owen W. 
Bohan in the chair couldn't see any 
why Schappes shouldn’t go 
to jail right away, even though de- 
fense attorney Joseph Brodsky ask- 
ed for a stay of sentence until 
Schappes classes at the School for 
Democracy were finished. The judge 
also didn’t think Christmas and the 
Jewish holiday Chanukah were 


sufficient reason to defer the sen- 


about 


Co., while leaders of their union 
went to Washington to answer War 
Labor Board accusations that their 
strike was illegal. 


RE-OPENING ON DEC. 17 
Camp Beacon Hotel 


Beacon, N. T. Tel. Beacon 731 
Rush reservations now for 
Christmas and New Years. Win- 
ter nter- 
tain ment — Relaxation — Ping- 
Pong — Ice Skating — Hikes — 


kind of indecen t. 
So Morris Schappes has gone 
t rested nor 
m 


55 West 42nd Street, Room 743 - CHickering 4-1584-5 
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Oil Firms Voted- 
J Billion | Subsidy 


barrel if the bill is approved by 
the Senate and signed by the Pres- 
ident. 

In the meantime, a tricky situa- 
tion was developing on the subsidy 
fight in the Senate. 

Farm Bloc leaders like Senator 
John Bankhead of Alabama realize 
they have lost strength and are 
willing to agree to a “compromise.” 
One anti-subsidy leader, Senator 
John L. McClellan of Arkansas, has 
been talking about postponing 
showdown on the issue—while only 
a few days ago Administration lead- 
ers were seeking a delay. 

The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee meeting in execu- 
tive session on the subsidy ban 
promptly set up a three-man sub- 
committee to “work something out” 
—presumably to work out a com- 
promise. 

The danger is that the compro- 
mise may ban all roll-back subsi- 
dies, outlaw the milk subsidy and 
severely limit all other subsidies to 
$700,000,000 a year. This is the 
kind of “compromise” senator Rob- 
ert Taft of Ohio has been pro- 
mot ing. 

Taft is a member of the sub- 
committee along with Senator Al- 
ben Barkley of Kentucky who fa- 


ator Bankhead who opposed it. The 
sub-committee is to report back by 
Wednesday. 


| Upstate UE 


Urges 4th Term 


SYRACUSE, Dec. 13.—Labor was 
urged to draft President Roosevelt 
to run for a fourth term in a reso- 
lution adonted by the District 
Council of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers in 


session here. The Council repre- 


septs 75,000 war workers in up- 
state New York, from Schenectady 
to Jamestown and along the South- 
ern Tier. 


vors the subsidy program and Sen- 


Real versu 


Shipyard Incentives: 


s Phony 


By Art Shields 


DETROIT, Mich., Dec. 13. — A 
Trotakyite - Socialist group in the 


drive for 1944. 

Led by Emil Mazey of Briggs, 
Local 221 and Paul Silvers of Locai 
351, they held a rump session on 
plans to form a “third party.” The 
small clique, resemhljng in many 
respects the group that held a ne- 
gotiated peace conference at Phil- 
adelphia with Norman Thomas par- 
ticipation, first met at Lansing last 
Sunday, as the Michigan CIO con- 
ference’ on political action was in 
session. , 

Participating with them was 
Tucker P. Smith, a vice-president 
of the Michigan CIO; Glen T. 
Brayton, of the bomber local at 
Ypsilante and Leo Cornellier, of 
Ford Highland Park. 

Their action appears to be a 
split-off from the forces of vice- 
president Walter Reuther of the 
UAW as was already indicated at 
the Buffalo convention on the 
‘fourth term and no-strike resolu- 
tions. 

The move is obviously an effort to 
‘gather support for: an anti-Roose- 
velt campaign in the ranks of labor 
here with inyitations to go to 
groups they expect to get among 
the Lewisites and some isolationist 
farm groups. 

BECOMING ISOLATED 

Thomas De Lorenzo, president of 
Brewster local 365, New York, is the 
third member of the leadership of 
this group. Formation of the 
Mazey-Silvers-De Lorenzo group,” 
as they call themselves, came about 
at the Buffalo convention. Two 
Trotzkyist papers, Norman Thomas’ 
“Call” and the Social Democratic 
“New Leader,” greeted the forma- 
tion of this group in their analyses 
of the convention. 

Far, however, from indicating 
progress for the disruptors now op- 
erating under the “third party” 
banner, the developments actually 
indicate that the Trotzkyite-Social- 
ist groups is becoming isqlated. 
Their position was repudiated by 
August Scholle, chairman of the 
Michigan CIO Political Action 
Committee and John W. Gibson, 
state CIO president as by most out- 
standing leaders here who last May 
were in a common front with them 
on a “third party” resolution. They 
are all united behind the CIO’s Po- 
litical Action committee headed by 
Sidney Hillman. 


Sweethearts Ask - 
For Soldier Vote 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ballots to be registered , effec- 

tively.” 

They didn’t just pass resolutions. 
They tramped the corridors of the 
House Office buildings, visiting Con- 
gress and they called Congressmen 
off the floor of the House. 

The girls met with majority lead- 
er John McCormack and Represen- 
tative Eugene Worley of Texas, 
chairman of the House committee 
which is considering the soldier vote 
issue. They received a friendly and 
sympathetic response from both. 

Helpful too was Representative 
John Lesinski, Michigan Democrat, 
who let the girls use his office for 
a brief meeting and posed with the 
delegation from Detroit for a 
photograph. 

GOP CHIEF HOSTILE 

But the Massachusetts delegation 
found Republican Leader Joseph W. 
Martin distinctly hostile. Judy Tro- 
mara of Roxbury reported that 
Martin said he was flatly opposed 
to the Lucas-Green bill and de- 
scribed it as “an insult” to the 
nation's servicemen. 

Another group of service wives 
from New York, which calls itself 
the W.LV.ES., was busily at work 
at the same time that the AYD 
delegation was carrying on its lobby. 

Mrs. Pearl Rubinstein, spokesman 
for the group, presented Rayburn 


ously against Representative John 
Rankin’s anti-Semitic statement 
which had been directed personally 
at herself as well as at other wives 
of servicemen. 

Representative Vito Marcantonio, 
American Laborite of New York, 
took the group in to see Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. The girls 
that Rayburn said that “your side 
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with a statement protesting vigor- 


(Dally Worker Staff Correspondent) 
BOSTON, Dec. 13.—A real incen- 


‘United Automobile Workers, came tive pay system to speed naval con- 
out openly yesterday in its plans to 
disrupt Michigan labor’s political is one of the goals of the CIO in its 
drive for a union agreement at the 


struction and raise workers’ incomes. 


1 
| 


big Bethlehem Stee] Co. shipyards 
at Quincy and Hingham where 50,- 
000 are employed. 

Bethlehem has a fake bonus sys- 
tem, which the workers bitterly re- 
sent. It is an anti-union weapon 
that is used to favor some workers 
and punish others at the whim of 
the bosses. 

And it is a secret weapon at that, 
for no one is told how the time- 
study men and rate-setters arrive a! 
their figures. 

More about that later in this ar- 
ticle, and about the way the fake 
“bonus” actually delays production 
in some cases. 

AN 80 PER CENT BONUS 

What we want to describe now is 
a better incentive plan—the kind the 
CIO shipbuilders’ union has just 
won at the George Lawley shipyard 
in Boston. | 

The Lawley yard is a key spot. | 
Here; where the yachts that used to 
beat Tom Lipton's fast boats were 
once made, the Government is get- 
ting speedy craft for the invasion 
of Europe. 

The new union agreement will 
Step up delivery of needed ships. 

The agreement gives nearly 4,000 
men and women a bonus amounting 
to 80 per cent of the time saved on 
each job. 

“With the help of this incentive 
plan,” said Lyman Covert, nation- 
al representative of the union, in 
a talk with this reporter, “we ex- 
pect to cut down the time required 
for each ship by a SUBSTANTIAL 
amount.” 

He emphasized the SUBSTAN- 
TIAL. | 

COMPANY’S BOOKS OPEN 

Bonus pay on the invasion boat 
jobs is worked out by labor and 
management together. 

Bethlehem secrecy and trickery 
are barred. 

The company agrees to let union 
auditors check on its production 
figures each month. 

Union and company agree to set 
the time required to build a ship 
in October as the standard time re- 
quired for each job. 

Under the new plan a worker will 
first get his regular hourly pay for 
the hours he works. 5 

After that he will be paid on an 
hourly basis for 80 per cent of the 
time saved on each job. 

It will be a group bonus. Thus if 
the yard saves 10,000 hours on a 


en a bonus of 8,000 hours’. pay (80 
per cent of the 10,000 saved). 
BETHLEHEM’S “BONUS” 

The Bethlehem “bonus” in con- 
trust is not plant-wide. It .is 
given to individuals or to smal! 
groups of workers or taken away at 
the whim of the bosses. 

And at best it pay only 50 per 
cent (not 80 per cent) of the time 
saved, on an hourly pay basis. 

No union auditer can check on 
company figures. 

No worker is told the basis on 
which his production norm is fixed. 

Nor, does the company explain 
why some jobs have bonuses, and 
others do not. 

Nor why a worker may be shifted 
to a cushy “bonus” job that may up 
his or her pay $25 a week and then 
have his or her pay cut by that 
much by being shunted back to a 
job that pays straight time only. 

It is charged that some foreman 
attempt to use the “bonus” in ap- 
proaching girl employes. 

And it is common knowledge that 
the threat of no-bonus job is used 
against union workers. 

RETARDING PRODUCTION 

Every worker I talked to express- 
ed his irritation at the tricks and 
favoritism involved in the Bethle- 
hem “bonus.” 

And many gave me examples of 
its effect in actually slowing down 
production in some cases. 

Here’s how that’s done: A worker 
is given a “contract” to finish a job 
in, say, 201 hours. He finishes it in 
80 hours instead.* And the boss 
comes and says: “You finished 00 
soon. Your bonus will be too big, 
You'll have to take more time for 
the job.” 5 

The job is finished, however. So 
the worker has to hide or pretend 
to work, when he’s actually doing 
nothing. 

That happens often because no 
bonus is expected to be bigger than 
50 per cent of the regular pay, 

Of course often the time-study 
man sets the norm so high that the 
worker can barely finish on time, or 
may even fall behind, no matter how 
hard he works. 

In which case he gets no bonus. 
And in other cases no bonus is set 
for the job. 

All this will be changed when the 
“independent” (company) union 
goes out and the CIO wins an 
agreement in the Labor Board’s 
election that’s soon expected. 

The fight for the CIO is a fight 
for a real incentive pay to speed 
war production. 


Art Shields tomorrow will 
discuss Bethlehem’s “inde. 


particular ship the men will be giv- 


$9 
ent” union. 
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Incentives Improved 
In Bethlehem: Pact 


A positive attitude on i 


ngeentive pay has resulted in 


important gains for the Industrial Union of Marine and 


Shipbuilding ‘Workers in the 


recent Shipbuilding Stabiliza- 


tion Commission order covering terms of new master agree- 
ment for Bethlehem Steel Co. shipyards. 


The commission, according to 


ha 


union’s announcement of the re- 
sults, has sustained it on a demand 
for a right of union participation 
in the determination of incentive 
contracts. The union sets: (1) a 
voice in extension of incentive 
plans to departments or groups of 
workers and in mattérs affecting 
revision of incentive pay; (2) arbi- 
tration procedure in event of dis- 
putes which arise because of tech- 
nological changes and consequent 
price standards; (3) protectiom to 
the worker against rate slashing 
by establishment of the price of a 
job before it starts and guarantees 
it until completion. 

A section of the commission’s or- 
der on incentives reads: 

“No incentive plan has ever 


Ves VY 


ALP Asks Aid in 
‘Star’ Home Poll 


Announcing that they plan to 
reach every home with a service 


flag in the county within a few 
days on behalf of the soldier 
vote measure before Congress, 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio 
and Eugene P. Connolly, respec- 
tively chairman and secretary of 
the New York County Commit 
tee of the ALP, appealed yester - 
day for volunteer canvassers to 
aid in the work. 

They urge volunteer to call 
the ALP headquarters, at MU. 
3-3998, to get the address of the 
nearest district headquarters. 


existed which has not caused 
grievances nor has any staff 
charged with administration of a 
plan been flawless in its execu- 
tion. Such perfection is not to 
be expected. However, no in- 
centive plan accomplishes its 
fundamental purposes if its ad- 
ministration is not equitable by 
reasonable standards.” 


Ask Negro Rent 
Agents in Harlem 


Clifford L. Alexander, manager of 
the newly formed Urban Housing 
Management Association, 204 West 
136th Street, said yesterday that 
plans have been perfected for ap- 
proaching apartment house owners 
in Harlem with the proposal to hire 
Negro managers or agents. 

The Urban Housing Management 
Association, a non-profit corpora- 
tion, was organized under the 
sponsorship of the New York Ur- 
ban League, of which Edward Lewis 
is executive secretary. 

Four five-story buildings have al- 
ready been taken over by the asso- 
ciation. They are at 2847 Eighth 
Avenue (eight apartments);. 2841 
Eighth Avenue (eight apartments): 
15 East 117th Street (15 apart- 
ments), and 360 East 117th Street, 


(10 apartments). 


CIO: Tee tenen 
Win in GM Poll 


The CIO Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians has been named sole 
bargaining agent for technical 
workers at the huge General 
Motors Division plants at Linden, 
N. J. 


The union was victorious in a 
National Labor 


personnel in one of the biggest 
elections of its kind ever held in 
the East. 


WANT-ADS 


Rates pe: word 
(Minimum 10 words) 
1 time 07 
——** * 0 — 44 : 
3 times SeCCP eee eeeeeeees 
7 times ee wee eee „%% „ „„ „6 2 5 : 


113TH, 328 K. & 146 Suffolk St, 2 rooms, 
renovated, steam heat. $20.00. ; 
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23.600. Record High, See N 
White Basketball Game in Chi. 


rr N A T LO W Geman 


So lightning doesn’t strike twice in the same place, 
Well try to convince the Washington Redskins of 
Two weeks ago Sammy Baugh and his bruisers 


were coasting along easily to another Eastern Division 
football title and another crack at the Bears for the pro 


championship. 


That crack at the Bears is not regarded as the highes 
but it does not mean a considerable basket of the 4 , ge — 
the boys like to bring home to the little woman after being bounced 
around on a frozen turf all afternoon. 

Anyway, there they were. The Redskins, 1 mean. Facing them 
were two games with the Giants who had been just so-so all season 
long. Only one victory was needed to clinch the title. So a young 

upstart with a pug nose and flying feet promptly proceeds to rip 
through them with the greatest of ease and before the Redskins 
can draw a deep breath the Giants have snuk off with the victory 


by the tune of 14-10. 


This victory of Bill Paschal and the Giants was so upsetting that 
almost immediately the cry of “Fix” was let up by the little Lord 
Fauntleroys who make the odds and the profits from the suckers who 
are silly enoygh to lay dough at the prevailing. prices. 

Dire implications were hurled at the Redskins, mostly by Cissy 
Patterson’s paper down in Washington, the paper which casts its 
shadow right here in the city in the form ot the Daily News. 


But the Giants, hardy folks who like to be accord 
which befits winners, didn't like the atmosphere created by th 


the dignity 
first 


win. So comes Sunday again and again they proceed to sc p the 


Redskins—this time more convincingly than ever, 31-7. 


Not éven 


the bookies dared raise objections to this victory, for the Giants were 


obviously the superior team. 


Now the teams, all tied up at the end of the regular season's 
schedule, face each other again this Sunday in a “sudden death” game 
which will determine who will play the Bears the week after. 

The Bears, in the meantime, are lolling about in Chicago with that 


what-do-we-care look. Whover it 


is that wins this Sunday, you can 


be assured will be in for a rough time of it when they face the Bears. 
Maybe it would-be more better if the Giants finally did lose. I 
shudder to think what those Chicago mastadons are going to do to 


them. 


0 „ € 
Jim Crow Takes Another Licking 
The local papers ignored it like the plague and we had to wait 
for the weekly Negro press to arrive in the office /before getting all 
the facts. But it was decidedly worth waiting for. 

Two weeks ago, out in Chicago, the annual college-pro basketball 
championship was held between the College All Stars and the pro 
Washington Bears (also the Rennies of Harlem) On the college 
team was Harry Boykoff bf St. John’s, Milo Komenich of Wyoming, 
Jimmy Seminoff of Southern Cal., the three Whiz Kids of Illinois, 
Graham of Northwestern, Joe Senesky of St. Joseph’s and others. 

The Bears, leading Negro team in the country, boasted such aces 
as Dolly King, Puggy Bell, Zack Clayton, Sonny Woods, Pop Gates, 


Johnny Isaacs and others. 


Playing before the biggest crowd ever to see a basketball game 
in our country, over 23,000 fans who crowded every inch of the 
Chicago Stadium, the All-Stars won out 35-31 in a game which is 
reported to be one of the best ever played. 

That a Negro team playing against a white team could pull the 

largest crowd in history into a game is alone the biggest manifestation 
of the readiness of white. fans to accept Negro athletes on an equal 


one of the most successful. 


— basis. This isn’t the first instance but it happens to be the latest and 


It would be well for baseball if the magnates learned some lessons 


from that memorable Chicago game. 


If they need any proof that 


Negro athletes will get along with white athletes and that fans will 
come out to * them play, this tes: non provide it. 


Letters on the ‘Hat Gase 


We have gotten a number of letters on the hat“ column we wrote 


for Sunday's paper... 


Writes B. F.— 


. Many of the readers tell about experiences they 
have had with hats in a stiff wind. 
“How about the “showoff hat” which always lands 


bottom side up in order to show off its shiny new lining? Don't you 
think there are many of this kind?“ 


We agree.... 


But here’s a post card that sort of stumps us. 


“Dear Nat: 


“Being laid up in bed with a heavy cold, I read “Breezing Along 
With the Breeze” with great glee because: 


1) I have hat pins. 


¥ 2 


J I have a good excuse to stay at home. 


“Daily Reader 


“(Except when you write about sports).” 


1 Faces Brigham, 
CONY vs. Oklahoma 


At Garden Tonite 


By Phil Gordon 


College basketball starts an anri- 
yersary season, the tenth, in Madi- 
son Square Garden tonight, as a 
‘double header renews two inter- 
sectional rivalries. City College and 


the home ramparts against the at- 


Brigham Young University of Pro- 
vo, Utah. 

This program, first of the sixteen 
Garden schedulings this year, re- 
produces exactly last year’s opening 
night show. As they were then, the 
L. I. U. Blackbirds are paired with 
Brigham Young in the first game, 
and City’s Beavers are coupled with 
the Hank Iba coached Oklahoma 
Aggies. - | 

The City-Aggie game is by now a 
well established rivalry. The game 
tonight will be their fifth. The 
Westerners, whose precise playing 
style has always won New York 
approval, enjoy a three to one edge 
on the series, but of course took 
command only last year. All the 
games have been close. 

The Brigham Young Cougars are 
led by Neil Welling, who played in 
the Garden last year against L. I. U. 
Coach Floyd Millet had to depend 
upon freshmen in assembling this 
year’s team, but like all Western 
teams they run to size, and couple 
speed with it. Cecil Kap is another 
veteran in the starting lineup, how- 
ever. 

For the first time since L.LU. 
started to play in the Garden— 
and that’s ten years—the Black- 
birds won't be directed by Clair 
Bee. Bee is now in active service 
as a Lieut. Commander, U.S. N. R., 
and the coaching reins at L.LU. 
have been taken over by George 
“Red” Wolfe, former St. John's 
University and professional star. 
The new squad he has assembled 

at the Brooklyn school has made a 
distinct impression in early season 
games. It has revealed a scoring 
punch, typical of all L.1.U. teams, 
an dseems to have more floor speed 
than the recent year squads. 

At City College, Nat Holman 
hasn't yet fixed on his starting five, 
but his. squad is numerically 
wealthy, and he is confident he will 
be able to hit upon a winning com- 
bination. This season is Holman’s 
twenty-fifth at City College, and 
naturally he would like’ the anni- 


versary to be a yj success: |’ 


THE PROBABLE ey LINEUPS: 
FIRST GAME 8:15 P. 


No. LIU Position Brig. Young No. 
3 1440 „e Fountin—15 

ene R.F........ Francis— 5 
e „ Barker—14 
2i-—Younger ...... a Saree Kap—11 
)$2—Bytzura ...... | ere Welling— 9 


LIU RESERVES: Rubel 29), Feinerman 
(30), Rubenstein (33), Eskanazi (41), Hass- 
man (42), Vérdeschi (51). 

BRIGHAM YOUNG RESERVES: Bailey 
(2), Hales (8), Wilkinson (4), Jones (6), 
Waite (7), Schofield (8), Bennison (10). 

OFFICIALS: Joe Burns and Jim Quigley. 


SECOND GAME 
2 City College Position Okla. Aggies No. 
17—Lauren .......L. . Jaquet— 5 
12—Kaplan anne . eeeeeree Hance— 4 
18—Korovin .......C. ceases Kur and—90 
t—Trubovitz ..... SS Oren Crowe— 3 
5—Frankel ...... B.G......... yle—v4 


R. Do 

CITY COLLEGE RESERVES: Laub (4), 
Schieff (7), Rosenblatt (8), Friedman (9), 
Feldman (10), Schneidman (14), Mollen- 
garden (16), Richard (20). 

OKLAHOMA AGGIES RESERVES: Bur- 
dette (9), Dolf (6), Smith (20), Hobbs (23), 
Armstrong (25), Hartman (27), Hipp (30). 

OFFICIALS: Pat Kennedy and Julie 
Meyer. 


Ibsen, Goethe, Gogol, Gorky and 
Sophocles. 


Max Reinhardt Memorial 


By David Platt 


section had an article on his life. 


GREAT man of the theatre died in New York a few 
weeks ago but not a single New York dramatic critic de- 
whet any space to his career, not a single Sunday dramatic independently but simultaneously 


Max Reinhardt produced some 405 plays in 1 


1 the revolving stage, the 
cyclorama stage overflowing into 
the audience. His revolutionary 
theories of the theatre emerging 


‘with Stanislavsky’s Moscow Art 


important school of The 


atid Austria between the years 1902 
and 1923 including the w of|that Reinhardt was Best. khown in 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Strindberg, this country for one of his worst Kortner, Vladimir Sokolov, Alexan- 


Wilde, “Wedeking, Tolstoi, Shaw, piays— The Miracle.” 


Reinhardt created great pageants. 
It is a sad commentary Re was also the master of the inti- 
on American dramatic criticism)miate play. He originated plastie nardt. He 


actor was supreme in dt’s 
theatre. Alexander Moissi, Fritz 


der Granach, Rudolph Schild- 
kraut, Albert Basserman are a few 
of the greats discovered by Rein- 
was the first European 


Long Island University will defend 


tacks of two crack Western quin-| — 
tets, the Oklahoma Aggies and“ 


“THE BATTLE OF RUSSIA’ 


The “Battle of Russia” continues at the Stanley Theatre. 


regisseur to rescue the works of 
Shakespeare from the fumbling 
productions of unimaginative ama- 
teurs who understood neither the 
theatre nor Shakespeare. Rein- 
hardt had an enormous apprecia- 
tion and respect for the Soviet 
Union and the theatre of that great 
land. It was a mutual feeling. 
Shortly before his death the Soviet 
Government had extended an in- 
vitation to the great German to 
come to Moscow to stage a Shakes- 
pearian play. 

Recently the Actors Laboratory 
of Hollywood, a serious training 
school .for actors on the Pacific 
Coast, held a memorial to Rein- 
hardt. Morris Carnovsky, Fritz 
Kortner, Mady Christians, Viadimir 
Sokolov, Alexander Granach, Hein- 
rich Mann, Berthold Viertel, J. E. 
Bromberg and Harold Clurman 
were among the speakers. Profes- 
sional actors made up most of the 
audience. It was a privilege to be 
there. Men and women who worked 
with Reinhardt came to pay tribute 
to the master. 


Brought Life 
To Theatre 


Heinrich Mann said that Rein- 
hardt’s major contribution was that 


Under ordinary circumstances the 
Ranger dressing room would have 
been a bedlam of noise, with cheers, 
backslaps and laughs filling the 
place. After all, the first victory 
after 14 defeats is nothing to take 
lightly for a bunch of boys who 
have been playing their hearts out 
for weeks in the toughest sport 
imaginable. 


But Sunday night it was quiet. 


Bmiles were forced and despite the 
good feelings generated by the last 
ditch 6-4 victory over the Boston 


Bruins, the whole place was glum. 


The reason was young Chuck 
Scherza who was lying on a rub- 
bing table with Doc Vincent Nar- 
diello’s knowing fingers feeling his 
chest and ribs. In one of the worst 
accidents to occur in a Garden 
hockey game, Schérza, spark plug 
of the team since coming from the 
Boston Bruins a few weeks ago, had 
colliced head on with the iron stan- 
chlon of the goal and had had his 
lung punctured by a broken eighth 
rib on the right side. 

The accident took place with 
in the 


Rangers’ First Win Spoiled 
By Scherza’s Punctured Lung 


National Hockey 
League Standing 


—Goals— 

W. L. T. for agst. Pts. 

Montreal ,,.. 12 2 3 80 37 27 
Chicago 9 6 0 & 6 18 
Toxonto „ 8 7 2 174 68 18 
Bafion 3 7 3 82 8 17 
FOU. ccscca 8 6 3 83 56 13 
New York ... 1 14 1 62 9 3 


Sunday's Results 
New York, 6; Boston, 4. 
Chicago, 3; Toronto 2. 
Montreal, 5; Detroit, 1 

Games This Week 
Today—Ohicago at Boston. 
Thursday—Detroit at Toronto. 
Saturday—Chicago at Toronto. 
Sunday—Detroit at New York; Boston 

at Montreal; Toronto at Chicago. 


heard all over the Garden, hit 
the post of the cage with his 
body. He turned for a moment 
and then slumped to the ice hold- 
ing his stomach, writhing in 
agony, 

+ — * 

All the joy was taken out of the 
game and the remaining minutes 
of the contest were played in a 
subdued atmosphere. 

According to reports from the 
hospital, Scherza is resting well. and 
is not on the critical list. But it'll 


be a long time before the 3 6-4 


jawed, aggressive youngster 
play again and this is a * — 
blow to the Rangers’ chances. 
Scherza is the type of player they 
needed most. Fast, aggressive and 
rink-wise, Chuck put life into the 


ice. 

But despite his loss the Rangers 
will undoubtedly look better from 
here on in. On Sunday they looked 
better than they have looked at any 
time this season. Their passing was 
of major league caliber, they were 
skating hard all night and they 


Gr 
enn 


knotting the score. 


Rangers every time he was on the 3 


Literary . Ser Lear 


Lookout By SAMUEL PUTNAM 


Epox Book of Ruth in the Old Testament has always been 
one of my favorite classics; and it was until I had all 
but finished reading Ben. Field’s novel, “The Outside 
Leaf,” that it suddenly dawned upon me: Why, here is 
tHe Book of Ruth in modern, twentieth-century guise! 
With the stolid but solid Moe Miller, that “hard guy” of the 
tobacco fields, cast in the role of Boaz ard with Mary Foley, his 
“shiksa” handmaiden, playing the part of Ruth. 

Not that Mr. Field deliberately set out to do a contemporary 
version of the Old Testament story. I was sure that this was not the 
case, and he confirmed my belief when I asked 
him about it the other evening, Had he done 30, 
the result in all probnbility would have been a 
mechanical, imitative thing, ard that is not the 
way that Ben Field goes about the business of 
story-telling. 

Always, Field has impressed me as a writer 
with somethirg ta. say, a story to tell. Something 

to say about American life to which it is very 
important that we all should listen. He has im- 
pressed me as a writer who was not thinking 
about the graces and flourishes of style, but about 
his content, about getting his story told the best 
way he could; and it is this almost painful sincerity and honesty, his 
directness and utter lack of self-preening and parading as an author,“ 
which ends by molding a style that is simple and clean and beautiful 
as a sun-up on the farm on a morning of June. 

Such is the effect which his short stories in the past have produced 
upon me. And now comes his first novel, a short one, of a little less 
than 250 pages, but one that fulfills all the promise and all the hope 
Which his stories have held out. It is, indeed, as I told the author, 
hard to write about “The Outside Leaf” without falling into those 
trite expressions which roll so easily off the tongue of the tired and 
blurbing reviewer. | 


The one thing I don’t want to do is to give Ben Field a “blurb.” 
He doesn’t need any, and it would be an insult. I only know that, 
working in a small cameo-like form (some have even argued that 
this is not a novel but a novelette, although the two are distinctly 
different aside from the matter of length), he has succeeded in 
achieving what I would call perfection—as near to perfection as any 


The turning point in the game 
came midway in the second period 
when with the score 3-1 in favor 
of the Bruins, brilliant Bryan Hex- 
tall took off on a solo dash down 
the ice, knifed through the Boston 
defense and then rifled one of his 
famed bullet shots high into the 
net. It was the prettiest exhibition 
of the Garden season and brought 
down the ice while giving the Rang- 
ers a new lease on life. If Hextall's 
goal had not come then and the 
Bruins had poured in another one 
it would have made the tally 4-1 
and the Rangers would have gone 
down to defeat again. But that shot 
made it 3-2 and inspired the Rang- 
ers to another burst of fury which 
ended when Hextall took a pass 
from Ab Demarco and again ed 
it past goalie Gardiner, this’ time 


Starting the last period with the 
score at 3-3, the Rangers took the 
offensive again and .after three 
minutes Ott Heller made one of his 
dashes down the ice, took splendid 
passes from Scherza and Ossie Au- 
‘bochdon and rapped home the disc. 
After that the Rangers played like 
the Rangers of old and waltzed in 


Before the game coach Frankie 
Boucher had seribbled a chalk 
message on the board in the 
dressing room. “Lose this one 
and become the worst team in 


really outdid themselves, It was 
a gallant fight and even though 
one victory out of fifteen is noth- 
ing to sing songs about, the boys 
in Blue won the hearts of the 


gotten Spain, first fighter against 
fascism, comes with the announce- 


ment that on Dec. 26 at 8:45 P.M. 


writer could come. 


To me “The Outside Leaf” seems flawless in ‘its kind, I cannot 
imagine anyone doing a better job with the same material. I cannot, 
for the matter that, imagine any other American writer doing as 
good a job on this particular theme. For no other writer krows the 
Jewish farmer in America, the Jewish tobacco farmer of the Con- 
necticut River valley, the American farmer in general, as Ben 
Field does. 


The result is an unforgetable picture of a sector of our rational 
life that has long waited to be explored. I don’t like to talk about 
“beauty,” as a rule, in connection with works of art. It is an exceedingly 
vague entity and likely to lead to confusion. But in this case, I 
cannot refrain from saying that “The Outside Leaf” is possessed of 
that kind of beauty which brings an ache to the heart, makes your 
breath come a little faster. Like certain very beautiful sunsets. 
(I warned you I would sound trite; I can’t help it. This book got me.) 

If you could meet Ben Field in person, 1 think you would 
understand and enjoy his novel all the more. Tall, “lean and lanky,” 
with that slight stoop about the shoulders which all farmers seem 
to have, and with an incessant twinkle in his eyes and about the 
corners of his graying mustache, Field himself is a Field character. 
He is the American farmer in literature—which is something we 
have needed for a long, long time. 

I cannot close this brief notice without saying: something about 
his superb character-creation in the person of his hero, Moe Miller. 
Moe Miller, who loves tobacco (tobacco as a crop) as some men love 
women; his determination to make a “go” of the farm: his stubborn, 
relentless will against everything that interferes with that deter- 
mination, whether it be his dreamy bookworm of a father who has 
made a failure as a farmer, his mother with her narrow, nagging 
views, or love in the person of his “hired hand,” Mary Foley, an 
Irish lass who also loves the farm and who has a determination all 
her own. Moe, I am convinced, is a character that will live. 

Here, as some one has remarked, is a new kind of “hard guy.” 
Not the old Ernest Hemingway variety; not the gangster or near- 
gangster type. Here is a “hard guy” who is of the people, and who 
is fashioned out of the hardness of their lives. He is a guy whe is 
going to have a good deal to say in the years that are to come, to 
the members of the “farm bloc” ard their kind. He is going to have 
much to do with the building of a new world in which the Moe 
Millers will have a chance to expand like the broad leaves of their 
beloved tobacco—to expand and bloom and reveal the inner fineness 


that lies beneath their hard, determined exterior. 


In brief, my friends, here is one of the finest proletarian novels 
of the past decade. A small masterpiece. You can’t afford to miss it. 
(The Outside Leaf” is published by Reynaul & Hitchcock, at $2.50) 


291. Hamlet 227. 


he attracted as many spectators 
with his productions of Shake- 
speare as others with musical com- 
edies and even surpassed them. 
“Midsummer Nights Dream” ran 
427 performances, “Merchant of 
Venice” 363 times. “Twelfth Night” 
“Paust” ran 
381 times. “Where and when be- 
fore had Goethe become the every- 
day concern of the unprepared 
masses.” 

Reinhardt, continued Mann, dis- 
tilled the deepest emotion and rev- 
erence out of unknown plays. “All 
the works that had never before 
come close to the hearts of the peo- 
ple. It was no longer the so-called 
elite that camé in the hundreds to 
Faust. It was the people. To be 
able to say these two words to- 
gether—Goethe and the people. To 
bring this about was a good deed 
worthy of more than passing. That 
which the German theatre became 
through him cannot be destroyed 
even if the houses no longer stand. 
If life is felt deéply and strongly 
then all that which seems buried 
by catastrophe will be awakened 
again.” Mann said that before 
Reinhardt came on the scene, 
Shakespeare had been robbed of its 
life by indifferent performances 
and was being played in a man- 
ner divorced from all reality. “Even 
the English came to Berlin to wit- 
ness Shakespeare’s resurrection.” 


Mady Christians (“Watch on the 
Rhine”) spoke of the melody of his 


Radio 


Radio Highlights 


7:30-8 P. M.— WEAF — Nadine 
Connor, soprano, with chorus and 
Paige Orchestra: 


MacGregor, Contralto. 


$-8:30 P. M.—WABC—Play: „Big 
Town,“ with Ed Pawiey, Fran 
Carlton. 


Theatre, produced a tremendously | 


MAX REINHARDT 


Municipal Theatre in New York | cated with his genius.” | 
City. She marveled at the spirit pattied with Reinhardt over the m- 


create the kind of theatre he be- venice” 


people who had never seen the the- 


‘|\heroic people of Stalingrad. 


MOTION PICTURES 


life, his love of life, love of human- he would have been able to 
ity. “He inspired confidence in ac- under a liberated Germany. 
tors. Made actors extend them- 


the keenest interest in every bit 
player. Gave actors a deep feeling 1gzo's that had differences with 
of being part of a great drama.” : 
Miss Christians who knew Rein- 
hardt well said he talked frequently 
about the Soviet Union and was 


days. 
tremendously interested in the new des 


der the spell of the wizard intoxi~ 


of a man of 70 who was willing to terpretation of Shylock and 
“start anew again.” He wanted to venetian gentry. in — a 


lieved in, the kind of theatre “we character in the play. 
all wanted—a theatre deeply inte- tne 
— with actors steadily em- greed for money, striving for 
ployed.” 
Wanted to his point, Kortner acted out a scene 
Reach the People from Merchant of Venice” ih 


Berthold Viertel said Reinhardt 
exemplified the richness of Euro- 
pean culture before it went down 
under Hitler. “As far back as 1924 
Reinhardt saw mighty things com- 
ing out of the Russian Revolution. 
He contemplated the marvelous 
new audience in the Soviet Union, 


atre before but who were now en- 
joying the Russian ballet and the 
Moscow Art Theatre. How Rein- 
hardt longed for such an audience. 
What wonderful pageants one could 
make for them. That is what he|5th Year! 
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Historic Conferences 


At Embassy Newsreels 


THE THEATRE GUILD presents 
First pictures of the historic con- 


ference at Cairo and Tehran, flown|P A U L 3 


to this country by bomber, now i the Margaret Webster Production 


showing at all Embassy Newsreel OTHELLO 


Theatres. ee FERRER—UTA HAGEN 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minis- AMES 


—J 
ter Churchill and Generalisstmo e f 8885 SHUBERT Thea. oa 
and Mrs. Chiang Kai-shek with ‘ 
their staffs mee at Cairo, Egypt.) — TRIUMPH.”"—BARNES 
The momentous conference gets un KIEPURA Marta E 
under way to seal the fate of Japan m the New Opera Company 


and her ill-gotten empire. 
The Big ee confer in Persia. * 
President Roosevelt and Churchill) ns 


with Melville Cooper 
44th. 


TIC Theatre, W. cl. 5 
leave Cairo for Tehran, Iran, where Bes. s: Ser. 2:90, $0, $1. 10-3.30. Mats. — 


they meet Premier Stalin of Russia. 
Military chiefs of the Allied armies Tu u. 8. ARMY AIR FORCES present 


attend this conference to plan Hit- WINGED \ VICTORY 5 


ler's doom. In a colorful ceremony M 
Prime Minister Churchill presents 

Stalin with a huge sword as a pres- 
ent from the British people to the 


HART 
Curtain 8:15 and 2:15 
we 1 aay 1 — (No 


uth 87.7 THEA., West of Fray. La. 
SORRY, NO MAIL ORDERS 


Men.) 


Fritz Kortner testified that he 
selves far beyond their limits, Took was a member of a revolutionary of 


theatre group in Germany in the 


take him out of his fairy castle 
into the ominous reality of those — 
“But we eventually fell ume oe 


which Shylock is brought forward 


ber. 5 


MERRY WIDOW 


I've Got Sitpen cee secesss Box-Cox-Hall 
Star Wes eeteeeeeseeter« Ray -Depau! 
Poinciana ...ss eee „ „„ „%/ % „„ 0 6 „ „ 66 66 „„ Simon-Hernier 
Only 3 % ,j, „ 466 Frim! 
Western Meder Arranged) . 
7:30-8 P. M.—WABC—Concert | 
Orchestra; Bob Hannon, Tenor; 
Eileen Farrell, Soprano; en 


7 
* 
* 
8 „ 


3rd BIG WEEK 
“MAGNIFICENT” — 


‘STANLEY 2 2 


— — 


8:30-9 P. M—WOR—Quiz: 8 
ot the Boroughs. | 
8:30-9 F. M.—WOR—"“Duffy’s,” | 
with Ed Gardner, Dinah Shore, ; 


EXTRA! First Films 
FDR “™ 1 PERBON 


Brilliant! 
world.“ — 


shining beacon in a — 
DAILY WORKER. 
* vont pecan 0 


Durante, Berle, Hazel 
Scott,Savo to AidSpanish 
Republican Exiles 


Proof that Broadway has not for- 


at the Imperial Theatre everybody 
who is anybody in the entertain- 
ment world will appear in a benefit 
show “Fun for Freedom” to help 


Joan Davis, Guests. 
9-9:30 F. M.—WNYC——-Harry, 
Compson, pianist; Preludes, Fugeus 


and Inventions of Bach: 
Prelude and Fugues; 
and B minor; Inventions, 


and C minor. 

9-930 P. M.—WEAF—Mystery | 
Theatre; Geoffrey 
rator; “Lady in the Lake.” 

9-9:30 P. M.-WABC— Burns and 
Allen, Comedy: Mills Orchestra. 

9:35-10:15 P. M.—WOR—Ameri- 
can Forum; “Subsidies and the 
Cost of Living,” Senator Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana, Dr. Esther 
C. Franklin, Rep. Louis B. Miller 
of Missouri, Charles W. Holman. 

9:30-10 P. M.—WABC—Report to 
the Nation; Interviews. 

10-10:30 P. M. — WEAF — Bob 
Hope, Comedy; Jerry Colonna, Fran- 
ces Langford, Vera Vague, Jinx 
Falkenburg, Guest. 

10-10:30 P. M.— WABC — Play. 


R minor, 


B filet minor; B major 
Cc major ‘ 


Barnes, Nar- | 


THE NORTH STAR 


Or al Story and Screen Play 
_ LILLIAN HELLMAN 


roadway 

ty 4 pens Continuous 

seats reserved. Twice formances. 
Dat. Sun. & Hol. lar priced run. 
Tel. , A. § 6-7429. 4 
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| Mth St, ur. Union 88. 
SENSATIONAL ‘DOUBLE * 


TODAY THROUGH WEDNESDAY 
Matinee and Evening 


“In Person Stage Show” 
“the oh L Man” 
FRANK GARY 
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Directed by LEWIS MILESTONE 
NEW VICTORIA RK ree ey | 


‘Mar Victory.” “ ” ” nail a 
rel 72 M. — eee — nde 1 Ale * ‘COSTELLO in ‘ ‘HIT THE ice" 
Skelton, Comedy; Harriet Hillard, BRONX : 
- 170th st. & Jerome A So. Blvd, & Westchester 125 
. ve. ea 
10:30-11 T. M. WJZ— Forum; ) ZENITH * 1 aregg ART 


“Should Public Works Be Used to 
Take Up Any Lag in Post-War 
Employment?” Edward Palmer, 
Rep. Carter Manasco of Alabama; 
Richard Gray, W. R. Ogg. 

11:30-12 P. M.—WOR—-Sinfonl- 
ettat Tchaikovsky music, Emil 
‘Cooper conducting. 


Overture Miniature, De la Fee Dragee and 
Ru Nuteracker Suite, 
sym- 
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Exposing a Vote Steal 


HE pilgrimage of the “Sweethearts of 

Servicemen” delegation to Washington 
under the auspices of the American Youth 
for Democracy yesterday, undoubtedly ex- 
pressed the feeling in every American home. 
They went there to demand the enactment 
of the full original Green-Lucas Bill to guar- 
antee their men in the armed services a 
vote in 1944. 

There is hardly a home in America today 
that doesn’t have at least one service star 
in its window. There is hardly a mother, 
wife, sister or sweetheart but has someone 
in the armed services whom the reactionary 
combination of poll-tax Democratic and de- 
featist Republicans are trying to deprive of 
a right to cast a ballt. 

American people are recognizing that the 
real issue is an effort by reactionaries to 
steal the 1944 election. This is evident by 
the vigor of labor’s campaign for the Green- 
Lucas Bill. The CIO and AFL have each 
more than a million members in the armed 
forces. And closely related is the network 
of state election laws that disfranchise mil- 
lions of industrial workers on grounds of 
residence requirements. Those workers, like 
the soldiers, have moved to production areas 
as the war effort required them to do. 

Some Southern Democrats and Republi- 
cans are beginning to speak up against this 
outrageous election plot. Senator Carter 
Glass, himself from the poll-tax state of 
Virginia and oldest member of the upper 
chamber, wrote from a sick-bed a strongly- 
worded letter against his colleagues. Col- 
umnist Walter Lippmann denounced certain 
of his Republican colleagues whose hope for 
a 1944 victory rests on the plan to deprive 
the President of the support of millions of 
voters because of residence requirements and 
absence in the armed services. 


Reactionaries may as well realize now that 
they are playing with a buzzsaw for this is 
one issue upon which the people won’t take 
no for an answer. A popular wave is spread- 
ing against them like a prairie fire. 


GOP After Tehran 


8⁰ FAR, no important Republican has re- 
— plied either to the warning by Charles 
E. Wilson on the danger of a “right-wing 
reaction” in 1944, or the stirring appeal by 
Rep. Sam Rayburn for real national unity. 
The Republicans may pretend that neither 
Wilson nor Rayburn had them in mind; but 
it is clear as day that the only serious dis- 
cordant voice, after the Tehran and Cairo 
meetings, came from the leaders of the Re- 
publican machine. 

And it is more than a voice. It is a delib- 
erate movement to confuse the country and 


break national unity. Mr. Landon’s visit to 


Dewey, and now to Frank Gannett, coupled 
with the activities of Hoover can be ex- 
plained in no other way. 

77 A final case in point is the speech of an 
ganti-Willkie hopeful, Gov. Bricker, of Ohio. 
On foreign policy, he also says not a word 
of praise for the nation's recent achieve- 
ments. He just builds up a straw man of a 
“world super-state,“ then proceeds to knock 
it down in the name of defending the coun- 
try’s sovereignty. But everyone knows that 
our sovereignty was in no way imperilled 
at Cairo and Tehran. The challenge to Mr. 
Bricker was therefore to say something posi- 
’ tive about the foreign policies which the 
_ President has developed in the interests of 
the whole nation, and which are warmly 
_ @pplauded on all sides. 

On this, Bricker said not a word. Neither 
does Gov. Dewey in New York. It remained 


‘like ventures. 


movement which has arisen, 


for Alfred Landon to indicate just what such 
Republicans are really after, when he at- 
tacked the Moscow Declarations in his Wash- 
ington speech two weeks ago. 

Likewise, Bricker’s defense of “free enter- 
prise,” his cry of “regimentation,” and dire 
warnings of “national socialism” will leave 
the country cold, The fact is that at no time 
in the last ten years has the Administration 
ever challenged free enterprise, and there is 
no major party in the country today bent 
upon undermining capitalism. 

The real issue is the conduct of the war, 
and the urgency of those controls which are 
essential to victory and to full production in 
the post-war period. 

The “free enterprise” alarums are in real- 


ity an assault on the nation’s war policies. 


The same groups which delayed as long as 
they could the necessary preparation for 
war, the same groups who are now trying to 
wreck the home front on the issue of sub- 


. sidies and taxes, are also the ones who desire 


the most reckless, uncontrolled demobiliza- 
tion after the war, even if it brings inflation, 
unemployment, and economic chaos on the 
common people. , 

In a sense, we can be thankful that the 
men who really control the Republican ma- 
chine are tipping their hand so early and 
boldly. All classes in the country, from busi- 
ness to the farmers to labor, will draw the 
conclusion of closing their ranks more firmly 
than ever behind the President’s war leader- 
ship. 

More than that, the country is bound to 
realize that men of Bricker’s stamp—like 
Landon, Hoover and Dewey—can not pos- 
sibly be entrusted with the nation’s foreign 
policy nor with the complicated problems of 
the economic transition to peace. 

As Earl Browder put it in Bridgeport Sun- 
day night, the demand will go up even 
stronger, now that we have heard the Re- 
publican maharajahs, for President Roose- 
velt to accept the heavy burden of national 
leadership in the next critical years. 


Home of People’s Art 


OTHING was more fitting than that the 

dedication of New York’s City Center 

of Music and Drama should occur on Mayor 
LaGuardia’s birthday. 


It is to the lasting credit of the mayor 


_ that he has been so alert to the desire for 


culture among the people. It is due to the 
progressive outlook of his administration 
that such a home for democratic. cultural 
aspirations could be created. In the City 
Center the people are participating as pa- 
trons and artists, in contrast to the old 
conception which ruled the Opera and other 
Here we now have what is 
the cultural property of the whole com- 
munity. 

The committee which the mayor appointed 
to make this project a reality is in keeping 
with this objective. Labor was conspicuously 
represented on the committee, a reminder 
that this city which has made such progress 
politically is also the banner bearer of demo- 
cratic culture for the nation. The new labor 
specifically 
through the CIO, is aware that such culture 
is a powerful ally of the working people, a 
powerful help to all America. 

Democracy extends her protecting hands 
over the artist and the people’s love for the 
artist's work, while fascism in contrast tears 
to bits the creations which flow from the 
hearts and minds of thgse who culturally 
benefit mankind. It is noteworthy that the 
Center is opened in New York at the very 
moment when our country is about to engage 


in the most serious phase of the battle for 
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Nye 


THEY’RE SAYING IN WASHINGTON 


Can Be Defeated 


By Adam Lapin —— 


Daily Worker Washington Bureau 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 13 


VIVERING with indignation, 

Senator Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota got up on the Senate floor 
a couple of weeks ago and charged 
the Daily Worker, PM, the Chicago 
Suri the Chicago Daily News, the 
New York Post and half a dozen 
columnists with slandering his good 
name. a , 

Nye said that these newspapers 
had spread “insidious poison” when 
they accused him of taking the 
position that fascism is “not es- 
sentially militaristic.” And should 
not be wiped out in Europe after 
the war. 

80 Nye put in the Congres- 
sional Record the exact language 
which he says he used, and which 
he claims was falsified and mis- 
quoted, Asked if he thought fas- 
cism was esentially militaristic, 
Nye replied: “Not more essential 
ly aggressive and militaristic 
than have been other forms of 
government we have known in ths 
world.” And asked if fascism 
would survive the war, he said: 
“If Germany and Italy want that 
form. of government, then under 
our policy of self-determination 
they should have fascism.” 

I'm quite willing to stand on 
Nye’s own account as given above 
of what he actually said. And it 
seems abundantly clear that he 
stands exposed a san open apolo- 
gist for fascism here and throug- 
out the world. 

* 7 * 
N is by no means the only 
fascist in the Senate. Senator 
Robert Rice Reynolds of North 
Carolina has been equally out- 
spoken. But Reynolds has been 
forced by public opinion i nhis state 
to announce that he is not a can- 

didate for re-election. 

This focuses attention on the 
North Dakota elections in 1944 
even more sharply as one of the 
most important in the country. 
Unlike Reynolds, Nye is not quit- 
ting. And his bid for re-election 
poses squarely before the people 
of North Dakota whether they 


want a leading fascist in the 
United States Senate while their 
sons are dying on the battile- 
fields of the war against fascism, 

Already the evidence is begin- 
ning to accumulate that Nye is be- 
coming increasingly unpopular. The 


thin veneer of his former liberal-— 


ism has completely disappeared. 
And the glamor of his crusade 
against the munitions makers been. 
destroyed by his defense of the 
fascists, of the bloodiest merchants 
of death of all time. 

Nye was bitterly denounced as 
“the potential head of American 
fascism” in a letter which appeared 
recently on the front page of the 
most widely read paper in North 
Dakota, the Leader,“ published by 
the North Dakota Non-Partisan 
League. 

~ * N 

letter had real political 
significance because it was 
written by Quentin N. Burdick, son 
of Rep. Ushur Burdick who is 
North Dakota’s outstanding liberal 
and who is being discussed as a 
possible candidate against Nye. 

“The nation will be looking to 
North Dakota to see whether fas- 
cism receives the go-signal by 
Nye’s election, or whether hope 
revives for the continuation of 
democracy by his resounding de- 
feat,” young Burdick said. 

Rep. Burdic?: is said to be re- 
luctant to make the race for the 
Senate. But this big, shabbily- 
dressed, good-natured spokesman 
for the small farmers would obvi- 
ously make a strong candidate. He 
has close ties with the National 
Farmers Union in North Dakota 
which has 40,000 members. 

While Nye has joined with the 
corporation farmers in the farm 
bloc to oppose subsidies and other 
administration measures, Burdick 
has backed subsidies and is a lead- 
ing advocate of the Farm Security 
Administration. And he has stood 
solidly behind the war effort. 

Rep. Burdick represents the old 
progressive traditions of the Non- 
Partisan League. These traditions 
became frayed and discredited 
when Senator Langer’s state 


~ 


machine took over the League. 
But they are not dead. And the 
Léague’s endorsement at its state 
convention late in March will 
probably be decisive. , 

Langer and Nye, although very 
similar in their political ideas, are 
bitter personal enemies. Unless 
they patch up their feud, this tends 
to strengthen Burdick’s position. 

* *- „ 

Ir WAS only natural that Nye 

should have been one of the 
Republican Senators who partici- 
pated in the unholy alliance“ to 
defeat the soldier vote bill. Like 
many of his Republican colleagues, 
he permitted the Southern poll tax 
Senators to carry the ball on this 
fight. 

And the poll taxers came 
through with speeches which rank 
in their seditious, un-American 
content with Nye's defense of 
fascism, Cotton Ed Smith vol- 
unteered to “join in the lynch- 
ing” of “some white people” if 
they would come South, referred 
to the President as “the thing we 
have got” and “this miserable 
thing” and raised the banner of 
white supremacy in the Senate. 

John Rankin sees the soldier 
vote movement as an ever-present 
Jewish plot, and has put long lists 
of names in the Congressional 
Record designed to show that Jew- 
ish people have committed the un- 
forgivable crime of wanting 
soldiers to vote . 

Nye shares this race prejudice 
with the most reactionary poll tax- 
ers. Readers may remember his 
infamous crusade against the movie 
industry which had as its main 
point that Jews allegedly controlled 
Hollywood and were putting out 
anti-Hitler picture. 

But Nye does differ a shade 
from his poll tax colleagues. He 
is younger, more vigorous, more 
aggressive, and his fascist ide- 
ology is a bit more fully develop- 
ed. Mep. SMuUrdicK’s son wasn't 
exaggerating when he described 
him as “the potential head of 
American fascism.” That is what 
makes the fight against his re- 
election of first rate importance. 


Letters 


Bed ford-Stuyvesant 
On the March! 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Last Sunday, the Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant section of Brooklyn gave a 
loud rebuke to the fascist enemies 
uf America, the Negro people, and 
the win-the-war forces—when they 
grabbed up over 75 “Sunday Work- 
ers” in less than one hour. 

The people of the community 
were eager to read the paper too, 
when the Harriet Tubman Club 
members of the CP rang their door 
bells. 

All the canvassers reported a tre- 


mendous welcome to “The Worker.” 


And recognized the great work “The 
Worker” had done to tell the truth 
about Bedford-Stuyvesant. 

We Negro and white residents of 
Bed-Stuy are going to “slow down 


From Our 


The opinions expressed in 
these letters are those of the 
readers and not of the paper. 
We welcome letters from our 
readers and their friends. on 
subjects of current interest. To 
facilitate the printing of as 
many letters as possible, and to 
allow for the freest discussion, 
please limit letters to 300 words. 


the threats” of Sirtl and Msgr. Bel- 
ford and the lies they have been 
sprouting. 

We will at last unite together for 
one program for the betterment of 
our community, for more hospitals. 
open schools from 3 to 10 P. M. and 
for better nurseries. 

Watch out you enemies of democ- 
racy. Bedford-Stuyvesant is on the 
march. ARTY STONE. 


Readers 


Shop Letters 
Newark, N. J. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 
Several Daily readers have now 
asked that there be news from the 


shops and factories, written in by 


the workers in letter form. This 
would be interésting and educat- 
ing. Now with the big year 1944 
before us, we can profit by every- 
thing that is taking place or is be- 
ing talked about among the workers. 

How about it, fellow workers? 
Can’t the rest of us hear from you 
—about the new women workers 
in industry and how they are get- 


ting on, about the politics talked 
among your shopmates, about 
breaking down discrimination; 


J. S. FALL. 


Daily Worker Aroused Nation’s 


Conscience for Loyalist Spain 


By Dorothy Loeb 

If the Daily Worker had per- 
formed no other service, its role in 
explaining the war of fascist in- 
tervention against democracy in 
Spain alone would have entitled it 
to a place in history. 

Until the outbreak of the pres- 
ent global war, no other modern- 


day struggle so awakened the con- 
science of men and women of good 
will in the world as the heroic, 
martyred fight of the Spanish 
people against Franco, puppet of 


Hitler and Mussolini. And it was 


the Daily Worker, which alone of 


all American newspapers; aroused 
that conscience. 


From the moment on July 18, 


1924 — 1944 


the paper exposed the genuine is- 
sues at stake in Spain. 
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the Pyrenees to join it in battle 
against the fascists. But only the 
Daily Worker consistently cham- 
pioned those heroes, rallied gifts 
for them while they were at the 
front, led the American people to 
struggle for them when Ambassa- 
dor Bullitt, already appeasement- 
minded, sought to make difficulties 
on their return voyages to America. 


LOYALIST REFUGEES 


Brigaders stranded in France, 
Spanish refugees who fled Franco 


the paper. Gifts to relieve the 


suffering of the thousands behind 
barbed wire in internment centers 
sped overseas because readers of 
the “Daily” were spurred to action 
but its pleas and its clear exposi- 
tion of the meaning of interna- 
tional solidarity. 

And today, as the fight continues 
inside Spain, under Franco's ter- 
roristic rule, it is still the Daily 
Worker which tells the story of re- 
sistance there, tightens the bond of 
friendship’ between these veteran 
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Sic Transit... Otto 
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— Daily Worker Foreign Dep't —— 


‘The United States Army itself last week helped 
to explode an item of Hearst propaganda when it 
revealed that Siberian bases woufld not at the present 
time be of any value to this country. You must 
have seen it in last Wednesday's press. At the same 
time, there was a modest story from London in the 


N. v. Herald Tribune exploding a second item of 


Hearst propaganda: namely that Soviet bases from 
which our own and the British air forces could 
eastern Germany are also not considered practical 
by competent authorities. Remember the fuss that 
was made over the alleged Soviet refusal to give us 
bases on Soviet soil when our air-men bombed the 
Ploesti oil field in Rumania? 


Geoffrey Parsons, the reliable Trib reporter in 
London says the USSR has often expressed willing- 
ness to allow British and American air men to use 
Soviet bases. In fact RAF coastal commands did 
operate from Murmansk for a while. But it was 
the RAF itself which found them impractical. To 
really use SoViet bases would involve great estab- 
lishments of ground crews, equipmeht, spare parts, 
special types of munitions—all of which would have 
to be shipped over the already-overloaded transport 
facilities to Russia. It would involve special navi- 
gational stations, and the problems of working in 
two languages would be an added bother. So the 
RAF decided it was easier to work from the already 
vast air stations on the British Isles, and Egypt. 

* * * * 

Anne O Hare McCormick, had at least two mis- 
statements of fact in last Saturday's column on 
Yugoslavia in the Times. She refers to the Yugoslav 
revolt of March 27, 1941—when the “Yugoslavs found 
their souls” as Churchill put it—and says the pres- 
ent government in exile “is the representative” of 
that original anti-Nazi government. 

‘Taint so. There's not a single member left of 
that original government in Cairo. They've been 
maneuvred out in the successive reorganizations by 
the disintegrating crowd in Cairo. 

— + * 


Then she says flatly that the “Free Yugoslav 
radio broadcasts from the Russian Caucasus.” But 
on Oct. 17, the N. Y. Herald Tribune ‘correspondent, 
Sonia Tomara, reported an interview with four Mik- 
hailovitch’s officers just arrived in Cairo. One of- 
ficer told her, “We have no means of communica- 
tion with the outer — We have no radio, while 
the Partisans have a station called Free Yugoslavia.” 
Notice that they say nothing about this radio being 
in Tiflis or anywhere else in the USSR. And in 
fact how could the detailed Yugoslav communiques, 
reporting day to day events, come from a station 
2,000 miles away? Prejudice against the Partisans 
dies hard, but die it must. 

w * +. 

Odds and ends: Dec. 9 was celebrated through- 
out Latin America as the anniversary of the battle 
of Ayacucho, 119 years ago, when the South Amer- 
ican countries finally sealed their independence from 
Spain. In this battle, Gen. Sucre, following the 
plans of Bolfyar, forced the Spanish viceroy, La Serna 
and 14 of his generals to surrender to the patriots. ... 
The American-Russian Institute has published an 
Outline Study, with an excellent bibliography on 
the Soviet Union today. It’s a 112-page pamphlet 
for self-study and reference on the USSR and can 
be gotten from the ARI at 56 W. 45th St.... Anti- 
Nazi books have become best-sellers in Sweden. Be- 
hind the Steel Wall” by Arvid Fredborg, a correspond- 
ent of the “Svenska Dagbladet” has sold what would 
be the equivalent of a million copies in this country. 
Another correspondent, Gunnar Pihl, has written 
“Germany Fig Its Last Round” with a sale of 
what would be more than half a million in the USA. 
. . „Senator Hugh Butler's blast against the Good 
Neighbor policy was hailed in Buenos Aires, by none 
other than the Nazi sheet, “Cabildo.” ... And in 
case you missed it, British Home Secretary Herbert 
Morrison released another fascist from jail last week, 
C. E. Carroll, former editor of the “Anglo-German 
Review” and a leader in the pro-Nazi outfit, “The 
Link.” 

* * : 

Obituary: The War Department announced last 
Saturday that the famous Austrian battalion, formed 
a year ago by Otto von Habsburg has been disbanded, 
The number of volunteers to maintain the outfit was 
insufficient, the Department said. Interesting angle 
however is the fact that members of the battalion, 
which included two of Otto’s younger brothers, were 
given the alternative of fighting with the United 
States Army in some other unit, or accepting honor- 
able discharge. The two Habsburgs decided they had 
seen enough of war in this paper outfit, and were 
“honorably discharged.” 


Appealing Margaret C. Russell of the War Savings 
Staff tacks up this new Treasury poster which will 
be seen from coast to coast. It pictures retailers’ 
slogan, “SAY YES.” A drive is underway for Amer- 
icans to buy additional War Stamps 
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